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Our Portsmouth by the sea is a 
grand old town; grand in its history 
and traditions, its noble names and 
patriotic associations, in the records 
and monuments of former prosperity 
and importance. A _ hundred years 
before the sound of the first white 
settler’s axe rang out over the Penacook 
intervales, the settlement of the first 
capital of New Hampshire had been 
effected and the foundation laid for 
that commercial prosperity, which for 
more than a century and a half gave it 
rank among the foremost of our Amer- 
ican towns. When the fires of the 
Revolution were kindled in the land, 
Portsmouth was, relatively speaking, a 
great metropolis, the seat of trade and 
commerce, the home of wealth and 
refinement. The warehouses of her 
merchants were filled with the products 
of every land, unladen at their own 
wharves from their many ships whose 
sails had whitened every sea, and 
beauty, elegance and fashion reigned 
in their stately mansions. Here, too, 
was the home of patriotism. The 
cause of American liberty had no ear- 
lier champions, no more steadfast de- 
fenders, in field or forum, than the 
sons of old Portsmouth. Within her 
borders and by her sons the first war- 
like demonstration in the grand strug- 
gle which resulted in the independence 
of the republic, was organized and 
carried out. The assault upon and 





capture of Fort William and Mary, 
on the fourteenth of December, 1774, 
six months before Bunker Hill, alone 
made Bunker Hill possible, for the 
powder secured by that assault, led by 
Langdon and Sullivan, carefully guard- 
ed by the patriots until the hour of sore 
need, was served to the followers of 
Stark and Reid as they entered that 
memorable conflict upon the Charles- 
town headland. Throughout the entire 
coatest John Langdon and his compatri- 
ots were untiring in their support of the 
patriot cause, and in all the colonies 
there was no man upon whose aid and 
counsel Washington relied more fully 
than that of the patriot merchant of 
Portsmouth, whom he saw President of 
the Senate of the infant republic when 
he became its first chief magistrate. 
But while Portsmouth is grand in its 
history, its memories and associations, 
while many of the stately mansions of 
its proud old families remain, its pres- 
ent importance is by no means com- 
mensurate with its past. Various cir- 
cumstances have conspired to check 
the material progress of New Hamp- 
shire’s commercial metropolis, chief 
among which is the fact that the de- 
scendants of the old “first families” 
have failed to cherish the spirit of 
enterprise. They have, largely, led 
lives of elegant leisure, supported by 
the incomes of the fortunes which their 
ancestors acquired through patient 
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industry, content simply with safe in- 
vestments, assuming no risks and mak- 
ing no exertions. In our land and age 
prosperous cities are not built up, or 
kept up, by men of this character. 
Energy and enterprise are the only 
guarantees of prosperity and success 
for individuals or communities, and 
these seldom come of wealthy or aris- 
tocratic ancestry. It is said that 
“blood tells ;” but ew blood tells far 
more effectively than “blue” blood in 
public progress, as well as_ individual 
power and development. But for the 
infusion of new blood in the public 
life of our older American cities, none 
of them would have made the substan- 
tial advance which they have shown 
during the last half century. In Bos- 
ton, in New York or in Philadelphia 
we shall find comparatively few of the 
descendants of those who made for- 
tunes for themselves and established 
the early prosperity of their respective 
cities, engaged in any department of 
active business or productive industry. 
The successful merchants, the bankers, 
the railway managers, the manufact- 
urers, the master mechanics, the dis- 
tinguished men in professional life, in 
any of these great cities, are neither 
descendants of the old leading families 
nor even native born citizens. Some 
of them are of foreign birth, but many 
more were reared in our American 
country towns, and found their way in 
youth to the cities, where they have 
wrought out their own fortunes, and at 
the same time contributed directly and 
indirectly to the growth and prosperity 
of the cities of their adoption. ‘There 
are more natives of New Hampshire 
among the successful business and 
professional men of Boston, to-day, 
than there are of Boston itself. In 
fact a very considerable proportion of 
the live and progressive young men of 
our state have been attracted to the 
Massachusetts metropolis, while our 
own seaport city, which was a rival of 
Boston in earlier days, and which with 
its excellent harbor and great natural 
advantages should have retained its 
relative position and prominence, has 
drawn very few of that class from out- 





side its limits, and has lost the ablest 
and most enterprising of those it has 
reared. 

Whatever business prosperity is now 
manifest, whatever promise of future 
progress may be descried in the pres- 
ent condition of the city of Ports- 
mouth, is due in large degree to the 
work and achievements of the few 
enterprising men, who, born elsewhere, 
have chosen that city as their abiding 
place and field of active labor, preém- 
inent among whom is the subject of 
this sketch. 

FRANK JONEs is a familiar name with 
the people of New Hampshire, and 
well known beyond its borders. It is 
synonymous with pluck, energy and 
success. The thrifty farmer’s son, who 
at sixteen years of age left home with 
all his possessions tied in a cotton 
handkerchief, and went out to battle 
with fortune, with the determination to 
win, could not well have made his way, 
with no assistance but his own will and 
capacity, to the head of the largest 
manufacturing establishment of | its 
class in America, to the largest real 
estate ownership in New Hampshire, 
to the mayoralty of his adopted city 
and a seat in the Congress of the 
United States, in the space of twenty- 
five years, without having made a 
striking impression upon the minds of 
the people. The story of his life is 
well known to many. It is a record of 
untiring energy, of constant, system- 
atic well-directed effort, culminating in 
the logical result of substantial success. 
Born in Barrington, September 15, 
1832, Mr. Jones is now in his forty- 
ninth year. He was the fifth of seven 
children of Thomas and Mary ( Priest) 
Jones. Thomas Jones, a thrifty and 
well-to-do farmer of Barrington, was 
one of fourteen children of Pelatiah 
Jones. a successful sea captain, who, 
born in Wales and emigrating to this 
country with his parents, in infancy 
(his father dying on the passage), was 
in early life placed by his mother in the 
service of the well known Portsmouth 
navigator, Captain Sheafe, by whom he 
was trained in the occupation which 
he followed for many years, becoming 
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a ship owner as well as master. The 
war of 1812 made navigation danger- 
ous, and, during its progress, he availed 
himself of a favorable opportunity to 
sell both ship and cargo, and with the 
proceeds purchased the farm in Bar- 
rington, which became known as the 
Jones homestead, and subsequently 
came into the possession of Thomas, 
who, inheriting the Welsh characteris- 
tics of perseverance and sagacity, aided 
by the Scotch thrift and intelligence of 
his wife, a daughter of Captain Joseph 
Priest of Nottingham, added largely 
to his possessions, and accumulated a 
handsome property for a New Hamp- 
shire farmer of that day. 

With the characteristic independence 
of the New England youth his sons 
started out early in life to make their 
own way in the world. It was the 
desire of his parents that Frank should 
remain at home upon the farm; but 
the young man’s ambitious spirit was 
not to be satisfied in any such circum- 
scribed sphere of action. When in 
his seventeenth year he obtained his 
father’s consent to strike out for him- 
self, and putting his clothing in a bun- 
dle he started on foot for Portsmouth, 
a city with which he was already some- 
what familiar, having driven in more 
than once with charcoal, wood or farm 
products for the city market, in the 
disposal of which he learned his first 
lessons in trade and business life. 
Here his elder brother, Hiram, was 
already well established in the stove 
and hardware business, with several 
men in his employ, most of whom 
engaged in peddling his lighter wares 
through the surrounding towns. Frank 
went to work for his brother and shortly 
made a contract with him for three 
years’ service, receiving a thousand 
dollars for the full time, most of which 
he spent as apeddler. The knowledge 
of human nature, and the varied char- 
acteristics of men, which he gained 
during this three years’ experience 
proved of vast advantage in his future 
business career. His father had en- 
deavored to secure his return home, 
but his brother’s promise to receive 
him as a partner in the business at 





the expiration of the contract was a 
temptation too strong to be resisted. 
When reminded of his promise, after 
the contract had expired, his brother 
endeavored to persuade him to continue 
in his employ, offering him a cash 
present of one thousand dollars and a 
thousand dollars a year for a term of five 
years. ‘This was a most tempting offer 
for a youth of twenty years, at that time, 
and he thought at first to accept it ; but 
upon returning to the store after a brief 
visit to his parents, he was forcibly struck 
with the thought that if his brother 
could afford to make him such an offer 
the business was sufficiently profitable 
to make an interest therein desirable, 
and he determined to insist on the 
original agreement, which was accord- 
ingly carried out, and he became a 
partner with his brother in a large and 
well-established business in January, 
1853. Already thoroughly conversant 
with the practical details of the busi- 
ness, he devoted himself thereto with 
all the energy of his nature, and the 
following autumn, his brother being in 
ill health, sold him his interest, leaving 
him, at twenty-one years of age, the 
sole proprietor. He continued the 
business with eminent success until 
1861, when he sold out, for the pur- 
pose of devoting his undivided ener- 
gies to the management of a brewery, 
in which he had purchased an interest 
three years before, and which had 
finally come entirely into his posses- 
sion. 

This brewery had been established 
a few years previously by John Swindels, 
an Englishman, who was a thorough 
master of the art of brewing, and made 
a superior quality of ale, but lacked the 
business capacity essential to success. 
Mr. Jones supplied that requisite, and 
under his direction the enterprise soon 
gave promise of substantial returns. He 
shortly purchased his partner’s entire 
interest, and assumed the sole manage- 
ment of the business, which became 
every year more prosperous and lucra- 
tive. Many improvements were made, 
and, after the disposal of his hardware 
business, extensive additions were pro- 
jected and carried out by Mr. Jones, 
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‘To bring and keep the quality of his ale | his energies in other directions. 


up to the highest point of excellence 
was Mr. Jones’s object from the outset, 
and he consequently determined to 
produce his own malt. In 1863 he 
built a large mait house, with a capac- 
ity of eighty thousand bushels. 


| small degree. 
The done in this direction in the last dozen 


The 
care and improvement of the real estate 
which he has from time to time acquir- 
ed, in and about Portsmouth, has occu- 
pied his thought and attention in no 
Indeed, what he has 


business increased in magnitude from | years would test the full capacity of 


year to year, so that in 1871 he found | 
it necessary to build a new brewery, | 
which was constructed and arranged | 
throughout in the most thorough and | 
perfect manner, and furnished with the | 


best improved appliances known to the | 


business. In 1879 another and still 
larger malt house was erected. The 
annual product of ale at this establish- | 
ment, which is now the most extensive | 


of its kind in the United States, has in- | 


creased from about five thousand bar- 
rels in 1858, to upwards of one hundred 
thousand in 1880. To carry on this | 
immense business requires the constant 
services of about one hundred men, 
with a large number of teams ; 
Jones has been from the first fully con- 
versant with all the details of the busi- 
ness, including the stock purchases, | 


sales, general management and practi- | 


cal oversight of the work. ‘Thorough- | 
ness has been the rule in every depart- 
ment, and the superior quality of the 


production, constantly maintained, has | 


established its reputation as the best in 
the market throughout and even be- 
yond the limits of New England. 
1875 Mr. Jones became the leading 
member of a company which purchased 
the well known South Boston brewery 
of Henry Souther & Co., under the firm 
name of Jones, Johnson & Co., Hon. 
James W. Johnson, of Enfield, being a 
member of the firm. A change has 
since been made in the firm, and the | 
brewery, now known as the Bay State 
Brewery, is operated under the firm 
name of Jones, Cook & Co., Mr. Jones 
remaining at the head. The produc- 
tion of this establishment is nearly 
equal, in quantity as well as quality, to 
that of the Portsmouth brewery. 
Extensive as has been his business as 
a brewer, with its increasing magnitude 
increasing the demands upon his atten- 
tion, Mr. Jones has been able to lend 


yet Mr. | 


In | 


many efficient business men, so far as 


| the care and oversight of the work alone 


| is concerned; and has contributed 
| more than the efforts of any other one 
or even ten men to the prosperity and 
progress of the city. In addition to 


| numerous business blocks and build- 
ings containing some thirty stores and 


the usual complement of offices, he 
erected last year upon the site of the 
old National House, which had been 


| destroyed by fire, the most elegant and 
| thoroughly constructed business block 


to be found in New Hampshire, con- 


| taining three large stores, several offices, 


and a spacious hall for the use of the 
Odd Fellows organization. Although 


| one of the most costly buildings of its 
| size to be found in the country, its ex- 


cellence renders it desirable for busi- 
ness, and it pays a profitable rental, as 
does all of Mr. Jones’s business real es- 
| tate, and the numerous rented dwell- 
ings of which he is the owner. 

The pride of Portsmouth is the Rock- 
|ingham House. This large and beau- 
tiful hotel, which in architectural design, 
substantial elegance of construction, 
convenience of interior arrangement, 
_and luxuriousness of furnishing, cannot 
be equalled in any of the provincial 

cities of the Union, stands upon the site 
| of the old Langdon house, the home of 
| Woodbury Langdon, a brother of John 
| Langdon, and one of the early judges 
of the supreme court. The original 
house was burned in the great fire which 
devastated Portsmouth in 1781, but 
was rebuilt by Judge Langdon five years 
later. In 1830 the place was purchas- 
ed by a company and transformed into 
a hotel. Coming into the possession of 
Mr. Jones, it was substantially rebuilt in 
1870, as it now stands, at an expendi- 
ture which of itself might well be re- 
garded as a handsome fortune. But 
the Rockingham House is not the only 
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nor the greatest venture of Mr. Jones 
in the hotel line. 
at Newcastle, the island town in Ports- 
mouth harbor, completed by Mr. Jones 
in 1879-’80, is already well known as 
the finest and most magnificent sum- 
mer hotel on the New England coast. 
In location, construction, and all its ap- 
pointments, it is unrivalled by any es- 
tablishment of the kind at any of our 
Northern summer resorts, and although 
first opened to the public last season, 
it at once commanded a patronage lim- 
ited only by its capacity for accommo- 
dation, and that is certainly unsurpassed 
in the state. Both the Rockingham and 
the Wentworth are under the manage- 
ment of Col. F. W. Hilton, and togeth- 
er insure for Portsmouth the favorable 
consideration of the travelling and 
pleasure seeking public. In these two 
hotels, alone, each the best of its class 
in the state, and unexcelled anywhere, 
Mr. Jones has given the most practical 
and substantial demonstration of his en- 
terprise and public spirit. 

There is still another field of labor to 
which Mr. Jones has devoted no little 


time and attention for some years past, 
—that of agriculture, the noblest of all 


pursuits. Born and reared upon a farm 
and familiarized with farm work in all 
its details, he never lost his interest 
therein or his attachment for rural life. 
In 1867 he purchased a valuable farm 
about a mile and a half from the cen- 
tral portion of the city, upon an elevat- 
ed location known as “Gravelly Ridge.” 
Here he has made his summer home 
since that time. He has acquired two 
other adjacent farms, giving him alto- 
gether some four hundred acres of land, 
which has been brought under a superior 
state of cultivation. He cuts annually 
two hundred and fifty tons of hay,—an 
amount probably exceeded by no farm- 
er in the state ; certainly not from the 
same extent of land. His horses and 
cattle are not to be excelled. His ox- 
en have long been known as the largest 
and finest in New England, and have 
been admired by thousands at various 
state and county fairs. Of these he 
keeps from ten to twenty yoke, employ- 
ing them for all heavy work upon the 


“The Wentworth,” | 





farm as well as about the brewery. In 
the general cause of agricultural pro- 
gress, Mr. Jones has taken much inter- 
est and done much in various ways for 
the promotion thereof, especially in the 
management and direction of fairs in 
his locality, to whose success he has 
contributed as largely as any man whose 
entire time and energies have been de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits. 

A business man, in the full sense of 
the word, and thoroughly devoted to 
his business, in management and de- 
tail, Mr. Jones has never sought public 
preferment, or aspired to official dis- 
tinction. Although his name has fig- 
ured prominently in politics for several 
years past, it has been through ne effort 
or desire upon his part. A democrat 
from training and conviction, he has 
ever been devotedly attached to the 
great fundamental principles of justice 
and equality upon which that party is 
based, and has labored for their vindi- 
cation and triumph in the success of 
the party at the polls. The fact of his 
thorough business capacity, coupled 
with his zealous labor in behalf of the 
democratic cause, has commended him 
Strongly to his party associates as one 
whose name upon their ticket, as a can- 
didate for any position of public trust, 
could not fail to add greatly to its 
strength before the people. He has, 
therefore, been constantly urged to ac- 
cept the nomination for one or another 
responsibe office at the hands of his 
party for many years past, and has at 
times reluctantly yielded to their solic- 
itations. He has been four times the 
democratic candidate for mayor of 
Portsmouth, and twice elected to that 
office — in 1868 and 1869 —although 
the republican party was in a majority 
in the city at the time. He was also, 
for two years, the candidate of his party 
for state senator, and, though failing of. 
an election, very nearly evercome the 
decided republican majority in the dis- 
trict. In 1875 he was nominated with 
great unanimity by the democratic con- 
vention at Newmarket for representa- 
tive in Congress for the first congres- 
sional district, and in the election de- 
feated the republican nominee, Col. 
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Charles S. Whitehouse, of Rochester, 
by a plurality of three hundred and 
thirty-six votes, although at the previous 
election the republicans elected their 
candidate. Renominated for the next 
Congress, in 1877, the republicans made 
a determined effort to secure his defeat, 
selecting as their candidate Gen. Gil- 
man Marston, of Exeter, the ablest 
member of their party in the state, who 
had won distinction in military as well 
as civil life, and had been three times 
elected to the same office in past years ; 
yet so great was Mr. Jones’s popularity 
and so well satisfied were the people 
with his services for the previous term, 
that his opponents were unable to com- 
pass his defeat, and he was returned by 
a plurality of forty votes over the for- 
midable candidate who had been pitted 
against him. At the close of his sec- 
ond term in Congress, although strong- 
ly importuned to be again a candidate, 
he positively refused, the requirements 
of his business being such that he could 
not longer neglect them. In the last 


gubernatorial canvass in the state, 
against his own emphatic protest, with 


a unanimity never before equalled, he 
was made the candidate of his party for 
governor, and, although the defeat of 
the democracy was known to be inev- 
itable, after the result of the Indiana 
election in October had turned the po- 
litical current in the country in favor of 
the republicans, he received not only a 
larger vote than had ever before been 
cast for a democratic candidate, but 
larger than had ever before been re- 
ceived by the candidate of any party in 
a state election. 

As mayor of Portsmouth, Mr. Jones 
gave a hearty and effective support to 
all measures calculated to promote the 
material interests of the city, exercising 
the same care and judgment in the di- 
rection of municipal affairs as has char- 
acterized his action in his own private 
business. With due regard to economy 
in expenditure, he inaugurated many 
substantial improvements, and, as con- 
ceded upon all sides, gave a more de- 
cided impetus to the progressive spirit 
in the community than it had experi- 
enced before for a century. In this 





connection, demonstrating Mr. Jones’s 
capacity and ready adaptation to an 
untried position, it may not be inappro- 
priate to quote the opinion of a well 
known citizen of Portsmouth, and life 
long political opponent, who nad him- 
self served as mayor, and was a mem- 
ber of the board of aldermen during 
Mr. Jones’s incumbency of that office— 
the late Hon. F. W. Miller. In an ed- 
itorial article in his paper, the Porés- 
mouth Weekly, during the late political 
canvass, in reply to an abusive attack 
upon Mr. Jones in another republican 
paper, he declared that he had known 
him intimately for about thirty years, 
and had never met his equal in readi- 
ness and capability for adapting himself 
to any circumstances and any condi- 
tion. “For instance,” said he, “we 
chanced to be elected one of the board 
of aldermen — six republicans to two 
democrats—when Mr. Jones was elect- 
ed mayor; yet under those peculiarly 
delicate conditions, and notwithstand- 
ing he was entirely unused to presiding 
in any deliberative body, and also had 
never been a member of either branch 
of the city government, yet he fulfilled 
all the duties of the trying position with 
entire ease and great readiness, and 
scarcely an error—so much so that a 
man of the largest experience, who sat 
with him on the board for the two years, 
we have heard more than once remark, 
that Mr. Jones was, without exception, 
the quickest and readiest man he ever 
saw. It has also been our fortune to 
be associated with Mr. Jones in the 
conduct of several fairs (where he 
counted more than any other ten men), 
and in various other public and private 
matters ; and it is of no use to tell us 
that ‘he doesn’t know much outside of 
his particular line of business.’ As to 
his private business he can carry as 
much as almost any man in the world, 
and carry it easier; and has the mi- 
nutest detail of everything at his tongue’s 
end at any moment, as we never knew 
any other man to have.” 

In Congress, Mr. Jones was not mere- 
ly faithful to his party, but a true and 
devoted servant of the people. Always 
at his post in the House and the com- 
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mittee room, he nevertheless attended 
more fully than most members to the 
countless demands upon his time and 
attention by individual constituents, for 
aid in matters of business with the va- 
rious departments and in other direc- 
tions about the capitol. His great busi- 
ness capacity and experience, his judg- 
ment and energy, rendered him remark- 
ably efficient in the labors of the com- 
mittee room. He served as a member 
of the militia committee, and also of 
that upon naval affairs. As a member 
of the latter committee he rendered the 
most effective service, in the extended 
investigation of the management of the 
navy yards, instituted with a view to 
the suppression of the corrupt practices 
which had grown up in connection 
therewith. Upon all questions involv- 
ing the business interests of the country 
his judgment was regarded by the party 
leaders as second to that of no other 
member. Speaker Randall has fre- 
quently borne testimony to his capac- 
ity, and, in a letter now before the writ- 
er, declares that “ he was a faithful rep- 
resentative — an honor to himself and 
the country, bringing to the discharge 
of his duties a business knowledge that 
made him very valuable as a committee 
member.” 

Although having himself enjoyed very 
limited educational advantages, no man 
appreciates more than Mr. Jones the 
value of education, or is more ready to 
advance educational interests in the 
community. His first year’s salary 
while mayor of Portsmouth he gave to 
the city to be held in trust, the interest 
to be appropriated each year for the 
purchase of books for the high school 
library. The second year’s salary he 
contributed as the foundation for a fund 
to be used in establishing a public li- 
brary for the use of the city, the same 
being placed in the hands of trustees, 
upon the condition that if $5,000 should 
be raised in five years he would then 
himself add another $1,000 to the fund. 
He has since extended the time for the 
raising of the five thousand dollars, and 
it is understood that the fund is now 
about completed. The public school 
system has no stronger friend or more 





earnest supporter than Mr. Jones, and 
he has always favored liberal appropri- 
ations for its maintenance. So, too, 
while not himself a member of any 
church organization, he has never failed 
to contribute liberally in aid of the va- 
rious churches of the city in which he 
lives, though more directly interested 
in the Middle street Baptist church, 
where his family regularly worship. Not 
only has he given freely for the assist- 
ance of the various religious organiza- 
tions of his own city, in building and 
other enterprises, but has also respond- 
ed without stint to many appeals for 
material aid from churches in other 
places. 

The construction of the Dover and 
Portsmouth railroad, connecting tae two 
cities from which it is named, an enter- 
prise which has contributed materially 
to the prosperity of both, was largely— 
perhaps it may properly be said mainly 
due to the persistence and energy of 
Mr. Jones, who has been president of 
the corporation from the start, devoted 
much time and attention to the direc- 
tion of the work, and effected an ex- 
tended lease to the Eastern railroad in 
New Hampshire, at a rental of six per 
cent., even before the work of construc- 
tion had commenced, the terms of 
which lease, as it happens, the Eastern 
railroad has attempted in vain to avoid. 
Mr. Jones was for some time a director 
in the Eastern railroad, and is now a 
director of the Wolfeborough road, of 
which he was one of the projectors. 
He is also a director and vice-president 
of the Portsmouth Trust and Guarranty 
Company. Aside from what he has 
done in the way of individual enterprise 
to promote the material prosperity of 
the city of his adoption, he has been 
foremost among its citizens to encour- 
age and assist others. Various manu- 
facturing industries have been establish- 
ed, largely through his influence and 
material aid, among which may be men- 
tioned an extensive shoe manufactory, 
which went into successful operation a 
year or two since. The recent destruc- 
tion by fire of the Kearsarge Manufac- 
turing Company’s large cotton mill 
must prove a very serious blow to the 
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business prosperity of Portsmouth, up- 
less the same be promptly rebuilt and 
manufacturing operations resumed. 
Strong efforts having been made with- 
out avail to induce the company to re- 
build (exemption from taxation for a 
period of ten years having been voted 
by the city government), a movement 
is under way for the erection of a mill, 
at a cost of not less than $500,000, by 
a home company, of which Mr. Jones 
will be a leading shareholder and active 
manager. In this practical and sub- 
stantial manner does he contribute to 
the welfare of the community in which 
he dwells. 

Mr. Jones has two brothers now liv- 
ing, Nathan, an elder brother, being a 
farmer in Newington, having retired 
from business in Portsmouth some time 
since. True W., the younger brother, 
is the active manager of the Bay State 
brewery of Jones, Cook & Co., at South 
Boston. His sister is the wife of Jo- 
siah H. Morrison, of Portsmouth, chief 
brewer and general superintendent of 
Mr. Jones’s Portsmouth brewery. From 
the death of his father, which occurred 


some years ago, until her own decease 
in August, 1878, at the age of seventy- 
two years, his mother resided with her 


daughter, Mrs. Morrison. She was a 
woman of strong mental endowments 
and estimable traits of character, taking 
a deep interest in the welfare of her 
children and great pride in their suc- 
cess. After his father’s death, Mr. 
Jones purchased the interest of the oth- 
er heirs in the family homestead and 
outland in Barrington, a large portion 
of which he retains at the present time. 

September 15, 1861, upon his twenty- 
ninth birthday anniversary, Mr. Jones 
was united in marriage with the widow 
of his brother, Hiram Jones, who died 
in July, 1859, leaving one child, a daugh- 
ter, Emma I. Jones. Mrs. Jones was 
Martha Sophia Leavitt, daughter of Wil- 
liam B. Leavitt, of Springfield, Mass. 
They have no children except the 
daughter mentioned, who is regarded 
by Mr. Jones with as strong affection as 
an own daughter could be. Some years 
since she became the wife of Col. 
Charles A. Sinclair, only son of Hon. 





John G. Sinclair, the young couple 
making their home with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones. They have three children — 
daughters — Grace J., born in August, 
1874; Martha Sophia, August, 1876 ; 
and Mary Louise, January, 1879. These, 
with the mother of Mrs. Jones, consti- 
tute the family circle in one of the most 
attractive homes to be found in New 
England. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
business cares Mr. Jones takes great 
delight in home comfort and pleasure, 
and spares neither effort nor expense 
in promoting the same. Since his 
purchase of the farm at “Gravelly 
Ridge,” he has made that his summer 
residence, spending his winters at the 
Rockingham House in the city for 
several years; but last year he com- 
pleted a large and elegant residence at 
the farm, which will be henceforth a 
permanent home. The house, which 
is one of the largest, most thoroughly 
built, conveniently arranged, and taste- 
fully furnished private residences in New 
England, was planned and constructed 
throughout, with a view to the comfort 
and enjoyment of its occupants, and 
all its surroundings are in perfect keep- 
ing with the general purpose. The 
spacious out-buildings, including the 
finest barn in Rockingham county, are 
so placed as to afford the least obstruc- 
tion to the view, which is broad and 
commanding. The grounds are taste- 
fully laid out, and garden, summer 
house, grapery, and greenhouses luxu- 
riously stocked with a rich and almost 
endless variety of flowering plants, 
vines and shrubs, native and tropical, 
all under care of the most experienced 
gardeners, lend their charms to the 
location. 

In this beautiful home, surrounded 
by all the material comforts which the 
ample fortune won by a life of indus- 
try and enterprise commands, he passes 
so much of his time as he is able to with- 
draw from the cares and demands of 
his large and varied business interests. 
Here he entertains his host of friends, 
and finds the rest and relaxation which 
even his vigorous powers of body and 
mind demand. No man has more 
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fully earned the complete retirement 
from business activity, which many 
would assume under the same circum- 
stances, but which, with his energetic 


nature would bring him no satisfaction. | 


No man has contributed more to ad- 
vance the material prosperity and the 


general welfare of our little common- 
wealth than Frank Jones of Ports- 
mouth. No man has more or warmer 
personal friends, or is held in higher 
esteem by the community at large, 
| regardless of party or condition. 


THE FOURTH NEW HAMPSHIRE TURNPIKE. 


BY JOHN M. 


Worcester defines the substantive turn- 
pike as “a gate on a road to obstruct 
passengers, in order to take toll ; orig- 
inally consisting of cross bars armed 
with pikes, and turning on a post or 
pin.” 

This is the historic and primitive 
meaning of the term. It is still used 
in that sense in Great Britain. It was 


originally used in the same sense here, 


but subsequently it was popularly used 
in the North, and “pike” in the Middle 
states and the South as synonymous 
with turnpike road. 

An eminent legal authority in this 
country has defined it as “a public road 
paved with stones or some other hard 
substance.” Another has defined it as 
“a road whose constructors are author- 
ized to exact tolls,’ and further states 
that “the term is generic, and embraces 
roads of various materials and construc- 
tion, such as plank roads, gravel roads, 
etc., as well as those made in the man- 
ner of ordinary high roads.” 

A road is termed a turnpike road not 
as is generally supposed because of its 
form or on account of the materials of 
which it is composed. The word turn- 
pike in and of itself does not mean 
road, but gates such as are used to 
throw across the road to stop the pas- 
sage of travellers, their carriages and 
the like until the tolls are collected. 
And the word was used in this sense in 
the first act ever passed in New Hamp- 
shire. “And be it further enacted, that 
the said corporation may erect and fix 


SHIRLEY, ESQ. 


such and so many gates or turnpikes up- 
/ on and across the said road, as will be 
| necessary and sufficient to collect the 
tolls and duties hereinafter granted to the 
said company, from all persons travel- 
ling in the same with horses, cattle, 
carts and carriages.” 

See act of June 16, 1796. 

These roads are not of American 
origin. They existed in the mother 
country long before the days of Mans- 
field and Blackstone. The first turn- 
pike road was between the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and London. This act 
was passed in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Charles the Second. It was 
an innovation that excited great hostil- 
ity. The people benefitted by it, tore 
down the toll-bars, and the new enter- 
prise was baptized in blood before the 
people would submit to it. The new 
system triumphed by slow degrees. 

Macaulay (History of England, vol. 
I, Pp. 293-4-5), graphically describes 
the condition of that country with re- 
spect to communication before such 
roads became acceptable to the public. 
Before that day Great Britain had her 
wooden walls, her great “ highways of 
commerce,” her parish, prescriptive and 
toll-roads, but in general these were 
neither watched, lighted, nor had the 
appliances for weighing. 

Capital seeking an outlet, saw its op- 
portunity, and under a swarm of turn- 
pike acts, the country was at last grid- 
ironed with these roads. 

These acts were, in general, based 
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upon the same model ; but they differ- 
ed in details, and sometimes in essen- 
tials. George the Third came to the 
throne, October 25, 1760. In the sev- 
enth year of his reign, Parliament found 
its way out of the turmoil and confu- 
sion by passing an act entitled “ an act 
to explain, amend, and reduce into 
one act of Parliament the general laws 
now in being fur regulating the turnpike 
roads of this kingdom, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned.” ‘This act 
is commonly known as “the general 
turnpike act.” 

The turnpike craze in this state is al- 
most forgotten; we caught it from 
Massachusetts ; it began in 1795 and 
culminated about twenty years after ; 
it wrought a revolution in public travel, 
relatively, nearly as great as_ that 
brought about by the railway craze 
between 1840 and 1850. The system 
with us did not originate in the local 
want or demand along the lines con- 
templated. Other and more far-reach- 
ing causes, as we shall see, were at the 
bottom of the movement. The settle- 
ment of the state was necessarily by 


progressive, though at times apparently 


simultaneous steps. First came 
the settlement and location of the 
four towns and the opening of commu- 
nication between them; then the ad- 
vent of the trapper, hunter, and scout 
into the unsettled portion ; then came 
the land grants and the settlement in 
isolated locations; then the blazed 
path to the parent towns and to the 
cabin of the pioneer or the outposts ; 
then the drift-ways, cart-ways, and 
the local roads winding from cabin to 
cabin ; then the town-ways and session 
or county roads, with here and there 
the “provincial”’ roads like that which 
passes through Gilmanton and that 
which was laid out and built from the 
Gerrish place—now the county farm at 
Boscawen—to the college at Hanover 
in 1784-86 by legislative committee, 
and that laid out by a like committee 
from Hale’s bridge, in Walpole, in the 
county of Cheshire, running sixty 
miles to a pitch-pine tree on Deer- 
neck in Chester. 
See act of February 22, 1794. 





Fifty-three turnpike companies were 
incorporated in this state. The acts 
of incorporation in Massachusetts were 
in fact based on English models, but 
the Bay State mind, then as now, felt 
itself competent to improve upon any 
model, irrespective of whether it was 
the work of human hands, or of the 
Divine Architect ; and as minds differed 
even in Massachusetts there was a 
marked diversity in these acts, and the 
New Hampshire acts were little less 
Consistent or coherent. 

“The New Hampshire turnpike 
road” is commonly known as “the first 
New Hampshire turnpike " because it 
was the first act of the kind in this 
state. John Hale, Arthur Livermore, 
Isaac Waldron, John Goddard, Thomas 
Leavitt, William Hale and Peter Green, 
all notable men, were the corporators 
specially named in the act. ‘This act 
was passed June 16, 1796. The road 
ran from Piscataqua bridge in Durham 
to the Merrimack river in Concord, 
passing through Lee, Barrington, Not- 
tingham, Northwood, Epsom, and 
Chichester. The distance was thirty- 
six miles. The elaborate plan or sur- 
vey of this pioneer turnpike in this 
state may still be seen in the state- 
house in Concord. The act contains 
in effect eleven sections. The first 
gave the names of the corporators, the 
name of the corporation, and conferred 
upon it the inestimable privilege of 
suing and being sued; the second 
provided for the organization and the 
establishment of regulations and by- 
laws for the government thereof; the 
third empowered the corporation “to 
survey, lay out, make and keep in 
repair a turnpike road or highway of 
four rods wide, in such route or track, 
as in the best of their judgment and 
skill, will combine shortness of distance 
with the most practicable ground, be- 
tween the termini; the fourth provides 
that the damages to land owners 
should be fixed by the court of com- 
mon pleas, if the parties could not agree ; 
the fifth in relation to “gates” and 
“ turnpikes ” we have already quoted ; 
the sixth authorized the appointment 
of toll-gatherers and fixed the rates of 
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toll; the seventh authorized the pur- 
chase of one thousand acres of land 
in fee simple, and provided that the 
shares be assigned by deed, and that 
the shares bought be sold for non-pay- 
ment or assessments ; the eighth pro- 
hibits the taking of toll prior to the 
expenditure of six hundred dollars 
upon such mile of the road, a pro- 
portionate sum upon the whole num- 
ber of miles ; by the ninth the corpo- 
ration was liable to be indicted and 
fined the same as towns for defective 
highways, with a proviso that if the 
turnpike road ran over any part of the 
road then used the company should 
neither collect toll for that part nor be 
liable to repair it; the tenth provided 





that an account of the expenditures 
and profits should be laid before the | 
superior court at the end of twenty 


years under penalty of forfeiture of | 
charter, that if the net profits for the | 
twenty years should exceed twelve per 
cent per annum, the court might re- 
duce the tolls so that it should not 
exceed that rate, and if the profit was 


less than six per cent the judges might 
raise the toll so that the rate should 
not be less than six nor more than 
twelve per cent ; the eleventh provides 
that the charter should be void unless 
the road should be completed in ten 
years, with the proviso that the state, 
after the expiration of forty years, 
might convert the same into a public 
highway by repaying what had been 
expended by the company, with interest 
at the rate of twelve per cent per 
annum thereon, after deducting the 
amount of the toll actually received. 

Some of the provisions of this act 
and that of the fourth are in marked 
contrast. The preamble tu this act 
and the petition for the fourth should 
be read together; they were both the 
work of comprehensive minds having 
the same objects in view. 

The preamble is as follows : 

“Whereas a petition has been pre- 
sented to the general court, setting 
forth that the communication between 
the sea coast and the interior parts 
of the state, might be made much 
more easy, convenient and less expen- 





sive, by adirect road from Concord to 
Piscataqua bridge than it now is, be- 
tween the country and any commercial 
seaport; that the expensiveness of an 
undertaking of this kind, however use- 
ful to the community, would burthen 
the towns through which it may pass so 
heavily as to render it difficult to effect 
so important a purpose, otherwise than 
by an incorporated company who 
might be indemnafied by a toll for the 
sums that should be expended by them ; 
therefore it was prayed by the petition- 
ers that they and their associates might 
be incorporated into a body corporate 
for the aforesaid purpose under such 
limitations, and with such tolls as might 
be thought fit, which prayer being rea- 
sonable, &c.” 

The second New Hampshire turn- 


| pike road was incorporated December 


26, 1799. It ran from Claremont 
through Unity, Lempster, Washington, 
Marlow, Hillsborough, Antrim, Deer- 
ing, Francestown, Lyndeborough, New 
Boston, Mont Vernon, and to Am- 
herst, though as respects several of 
these towns it merely “cut the cor- 
ners.” It was fifty miles in length. 

The third was incorporated Decem- 
ber 27, 1799. It ran from Bellows 
Falls and Walpole, through Westmore- 
land, Surry, Keene, Marlborough, Jaf- 
frey, and in a direction towards Boston. 
The distance was fifty miles. 

The petition for the fourth New 
Hampshire turnpike road was as fol- 
lows : 

“To the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives in General 
Court convened, at Concord, within & 
for the State of New Hampshire, on 
the first Wednesday of June, Anno 
Domini 1800. 

The petition of Elisha Payne, Russell 
Freeman, and Constant Stoors, humbly 
shews thatthe citizens of this State expe- 
rience great inconveniences from the 
badness of the roads between Merri- 
mack river and the towns of Hanover 
& Lebanon; that the trade of the 
western parts of this state, & of the 
northern parts of the State of Vermont 
is of course turned from our own sea- 
ports and our most commercial towns, 
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to those of Connecticut & New York ; 
that the natural impediments between 
the aforesaid places and said Merrimack 
river render the provisions by law for 
making & repairing public roads 
wholly inadequate to the purpose of 
rendering the communication easy, con- 
venient & safe; that a plan for open- 
ing & extending a communication 
from Lake Champlain to the mouth of 
White river in Vermont, by means of a 
turn pike road from said lake to the 
head of said river, is contemplated by 
several enterprising citizens of that 
state, & is encouraged by their gov- 
ernment, under an expectation that the 
interests of our citizens will induce 
them to meet and extend a plan so well 
calculated to invite & facilitate an in- 
tercourse which would be highly bene- 
ficial to both: wherefore, your petition- 
ers pray that they and such others as 
may associate with them, may be in- 
corporated into a body corporate & 
politick, with such powers and under 
such limitations as may be thought fit ; 
to build & keep in repair a turnpike 
road, to begin at the most convenient 
place, at the river road in the town of 
Boscawen or Salisbury, & extend west- 
wardly in such particular direction, & 
across such lands as shall be most ad- 
visable, to the east bank of Connect- 
icut river, in the town of Lebanon, and 
to strike said bank nearly opposite the 
mouth of White river ; and also, to build 
and keep in repair, a turn pike road, to 
begin at the east abutment of White 
river falls bridge and extend southeast- 
wardly in the nearest direction in the 
most feasible way till it intersects the 
road first mentioned, and to become a 
branch thereof ; and that your petition- 
ers may be empowered to collect such 
tolls as may be a reasonable compensa- 
tion for such sums as they may have to 
expend in making & repairing said 
road, and, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray, etc. ELISHA Payne, 
RUSSELL FREEMAN, 
ConsTanT Sroors.” 
On June 11, 1800, the House of 
Representatives postponed further con- 
sideration of said petition until the first 
‘Tuesday of the next session, and erder- 





ed the petitioners to give notice there- 
of by publishing the substance of the 
petition and the order of court thereon 
in the newspaper printed at Hanover 
three weeks successively commencing 
six weeks prior to said day of hearing, 
and by serving “‘a like copy upon the 
selectmen of the several towns through 
which the road may pass.” 

The following certificates show the 
manner in which this order was com- 
plied with : 

“This may certify that I, the sub- 
scriber, on or about the 16th of Sep- 
tember last, left with one of the select- 
men for the town of Enfield, a newspa- 
per printed at Hanover, dated Sept’r 
7, 1800, containing a petition of 
Elisha Payne, Russell Freeman, & 
Constant Storrs, for a turnpike road, 
and order of the general court thereon. 

ELISHA PAYNE, JUNR. 

Nov. 18, 1800.” 

“This may certify that I, Samuel 
Kimball of Andover, about the middle 
of September last, delivered to the se- 
lectmen of the several towns of Spring- 


field, Grafton, Andover, & Salisbury, 
to the selectmen of each town, a news- 
paper printed at Hanover of the 8th of 
September, 1800, in which was con- 
tained a petition of Elisha Payne, Rus- 
sell Freeman, & Constant Storrs, for a 
turnpike road, and order of the general 


Per me. 

SAMUEL KIMBALL. 

Lebanon, Nov. 12th, 1800.” 

On November 25, 1800, the House 
“voted that the prayer thereof be grant- 
ed and that the petitioners have leave 
to bring in a bill accordingly,” with 
which the senate on the next day con- 
curred. 

The population of the state in 1800 
was 183,868 ; but the population of the 
towns through some portion of which 
the turnpike passed was less than 10,- 
000. Boscawen had 1,414; Salisbury 
had 1,767; Andover had 1,133; Kear- 
sarge Gore had 179; Springfield had 
570; Enfield had 1,121 ; Lebanon had 
1,574 Hanover had 1,912. 

Before considering the act of incor- 
poration, it may be useful to advert 
briefly to some of the more salient of 


court thereon. 
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the almost innumerable provisions of | 


the English turnpike acts. 


Hedges and boughs of trees were to be 


| kept cut and pruned, while the posses- 


They provided that two oxen were to | sors of the lands adjoining the roads 


be considered the same as one horse ; 
that cattle straying on a turnpike road 
might be impounded; that nails in 
wheel tires should be countersunk so 
that they should not project more than 
one-fourth of an inch above the sur- 
face ; that carrier’s dogs should not be 
chained to the wagons; that teams 
should not descend hills with locked 
wheels unless resting on skid pans or 
slippers ; that supernumerary “ beasts 
of draught’ should not be used with- 
out license ; that no goods should be 
unloaded before coming to a turnpike 
gate or weighing machine ; that drivers 
should not turn from the road to avoid 
such machine; that children under 
thirteen years should not be drivers ; 
that all drivers must give their names ; 
that no driver should ride, etc., without 
some one on foot or horseback to guide 
the team ; that drivers when meeting 
other carriages “ must keep to the left 
side of the road;” that no person 
should pull down, damage, injure, or de- 
stroy any lamp or lamp post put up in or 
near the side of a turnpike road or toll 
house, or extinguish the light of such 


lamp ; and that no windmill should be | 


erected within two hundred yards of 
any part of the turnpike road. 





were to cut down, prune and lop the 
trees growing on or near the hedges or 
other fences in such a manner that the 
highways should not be prejudiced by 
the shade, and so that the sun and wind 
should not be excluded from them to 
their damage, with the proviso that no 
oak trees or hedges must be cut except 
in April, May, or June, or ash, elm, or 
other trees except in December, Janu- 
ary, February, or March. The survey- 
or could not compel the cutting of 
hedges except between the last day of 
September and the last day of March. 

The hedges were to be cut six feet 
from the surface of the ground, and the 
branches of trees, bushes and shrubs 
were also to be cut, and were treated 
as a nuisance if they overhung the road 
so as to impede or annoy any person or 
carriage travelling there. 

When a turnpike road was laid out, 
which rendered an old road unneces- 
sary, the trustees, etc., could discontin- 
ue the old road which thereby vested in 
them, and they might sell and convey 
the same by deed, or they might by 
agreement give up the same to the own- 
ers of adjoining lands by way of ex- 
change, or the old road might be sold 
to some adjoining land owner, or in 


It was made the duty of the turnpike | case he refused to purchase to some 


surveyor to prevent and remove all an- | 
noyances by filth, dung, ashes, rubbish, | 


other person. 
Upon the completion of the contract 


or other things whatsoever, even if laid | the soil of the old road vested in the 


upon acommon within eighty feet of | 


the centre of the road, and to turn any 
water course, sinks or drains which ran 
into, along, or out of any turnpike road 
to its prejudice, and to open, drain and 
cleanse water courses, or ditches ad- 
joining the road and to deepen and en- 
large the same if the owners neglected 
so to do after seven days’ notice in 
writing. 

With very trifling differences the 
same rule was applied to obstructions 
of highways and turnpikes. 

No tree, brush, or shrub was allowed 
within fifteen feet of the centre, unless 
for ornament, or shelter to the house, 
building or courtyard of the owner. 





purchaser and his heirs,—saving fossils, 
mines and minerals to the original pro- 
prietor. 

The exceptions under the English 
acts were much more minute than un- 
der section six of the act under consid- 
eration. 

No toll could be collected for horses 
or carriages which only crossed the 
turnpike, or which did not pass one 
hundred yards thereon, or for horses 
or carriages conveying any one to or 
from the election of a member of the 
county where the road was situate ; or 
for the mails or the military service, 
nor for any inhabitant of a parish, etc., 
attending a funeral therein, nor for any 
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curate, etc., visiting any sick parish- 
ioner or attending to any other paro- 
chial duty within his parish ; nor from 
any person going to or returning from 
his parochial church or chapel or usual 
place of religious worship tolerated by 
law, on Sundays or on any day on which 
divine service has by authority allowed 
to be celebrated. 

The following is a transcriptof the 
act, taken from the records of the 
corporation : 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, ONE THOU- 
SAND EIGHT HUNDRED. 

An act to incorporate a company by 
the name of the Proprietors of the 
Fourth Turnpike Road in New Hamp- 
shire 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the 


Senate & House of Representatives 
in general court convened, that Elisha 
Payne, Russell Freeman and Constant 
Storrs and their associates and succes- 
sors be, and they are hereby incorpo- 
rated and made a body corporate and 
politic under the name of the proprie- 


tors of the Fourth Turnpike Road in 
New Hampshire, and in that name 
may sue & prosecute, and be sued 
and prosecuted to final judgment and 
execution, and shall be and hereby are 
vested with ail the powers and privi- 
leges which by law are incident. to 
corporations of a like nature. 

Sec. 2. And be it further en- 
acted, that the said Elisha Payne, or 
Russell Freeman shall call a meeting 
of said proprietors by advertisement in 
the newspapers printed at Concord 
& Hanover, to be holden at any 
suitable time and place at least thirty 
days from the first publication of said 
advertisement, and the proprietors by a 
vote of the majority of those present 
or represented at said meeting, ac- 
counting and allowing one vote to each 
share in all cases, shall choose a clerk, 
who shall be sworn to the faithful dis- 
charge of said office, and shall also 
agree on the method of calling meet- 
ings, and at the same, or at any subse- 
quent meetings may elect such officers, 
and make and establish such rules and 





bye-laws, as to them shall seem neces- 
sary and convenient for the regulation 
and government of said corporation, 
for carrying into effect the purpose 
aforesaid, and for collecting the tolls 
hereinafter established, and the same 
bye-laws may cause to be executed, 
and annex penalties to the breach 
thereof; provided the said rules and 
bye-laws are not repugnant to the con- 
stitution and laws of this state; and 
all representations shall be proved by 
writing signed by the person to be 
represented, which shall be filed with 
the clerk, and this act and all rules, 
regulations and proceedings of said 
corporation shall be fairly and truly 
recorded by the clerk in a book or 
books provided and kept for that pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 3. And be it further en- 
acted, that the said corporation are 
empowered to survey, lay out, make 
and keep in repair, a turnpike road of 
four rods wide, in such rout or tracts 
as in the best of their judgment and 
skill shall combine shortness of dis- 
tance with the most practicable ground 
from the east bank of Connecticut 
river in the town of Lebanon, nearly 
opposite to the mouth of White river, 
eastwardly to the west branch of Mer- 
rimack river in the town of Salisbury 
or Boscawen ; and also to survey, lay 
out, make and keep in repair as afore- 
said a turnpike road four rods wide, 
from the east abutment of White river 
falls bridge in Hanover, southeastwardly 
till it intersects the road first mentioned 
and to be a branch thereof. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enact- 
ed, that if said proprietors and the own- 
ers of land over which the road may 
run shall disagree on the compensation 
to be made for said land and the build- 
ing or buildings thereon standing, and 
shall not agree in appointing persons to 
ascertain such compensation, the judg- 
es of the superior court of judicature, 
holden within and for the county in 
which said land-lies, upon the applica- 
tion of said proprietors, or of the own- 
er or owners of such, reasonable notice 
of such application having been given 
by the applicants to the adverse party, 
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shall appoint a committee who shall as- 
certain the same in the same way as 
compensation is made to owners of 
land for highways as usually laid out, 
& execution, on non-payment, against 
said proprietors. shall issue of course. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enact- 
ed, that the corporation may erect and 
fix such & so many gates or turnpikes 
upon and across said road as wil! be 
necessary & sufficient to collect the 
tolls and duties hereinafter granted to 
said company from all persons travel- 
ing in the same with horses, cattle, 
carts, and carriages. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enact- 
ed, that it shall and may be lawful for 
said corporation to appoint such and 
so many toll-gatherers, as they shall 
think proper, to collect and receive of 
and from all & every person or per- 
sons using said road the tolls and rates 
hereinafter mentioned ; and to pre- 
vent any person riding, leading or driv- 
ing any horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
sulkey, chair, chaise, phzton, coach, 
chariot, cart, wagon, sley, sled, or other 
carriage of burden or pleasure from 
passing through the said gates or turn- 
pikes, until they shall have respectively 
paid the same, that is to say, for every 
mile of said road, and so in proportion 
for a greater or less distance, or greater 
or smaller number of sheep, hogs, or 
cattle : viz., for every fifteen sheep or 
hogs, one cent; for every fifteen cattle 
or horses, two cents; for every horse 
and his rider or led horse, three fourths 
of one cent ; for every sulkey, chair, or 
chaise with one horse and two wheels, 
one and an half cents; for every 
chariot, coach, stage-wagon, phzton, 
or chaise, with two horses and four 
wheels, three cents; for either of the 
carriages last mentioned with four 
horses, four cents; for every other 
carriage of pleasure, the like sums, 
according to the number of wheels and 
horses drawing the same; for each 
cart or other carriage of burthen with 
wheels, drawn by one beast, one cent ; 
for each wagon, cart, or other carriage 
of burthen drawn by two beasts, one 
and an half cents; if by more than 
two beasts, one cent for each addition- 





al yoke of oxen or horse; for each 
sley drawn by one horse, three fourths 
of one cent; if drawn by two horses, 
one and an half cent; and if by more 
than two horses, half a cent for every 
additional horse ; for each sled drawn 
by one horse, half of one cent; for 
each sled drawn by two horses ora 
yoke of oxen, one cent; and if by 
more than two horses or one yoke of 
oxen, one cent for each additional pair 
of horses or yoke of oxen; and at 
all times when the toll-gatherer shall 
not attend his duty, the gates shall be 
left open; and if any person shall 
with his carriage, team, cattle, or 
horses, turn out of said road to pass 
the said turnpike gates, on ground 
adjacent thereto, said ground not being 
a public highway, with intent to avoid 
the payment of the toll due, by virtue 
of this act, such person shall forfeit and 
pay three times so much as the legal 
toll would have been, to be recovered 
by the treasurer of the said corporation, 
to the use thereof, in an action of debt 
or on the case ; provided that nothing 
in this act shall extend to entitle the 
said corporation to demand toll of any 
person who shall be passing with his 
horse or carriage to or from public 
worship, or with his horse, team or 
cattle, or on foot, to or from any mill, 
or on their common or ordinary vusi- 
ness of family concerns, within the 
town where such person belongs. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, 
that the said proprietors are hereby 
empowered to purchase, and hold in 
fee simple, so much land as will be 
necessary for said turnpike road, and 
the share or shares of any said proprie- 
tors may be transferred by deed duly 
executed & acknowledged, and re- 
corded by the clerk of said proprie- 
tors on their records ; and the share or 
shares of any proprietor may be sold 
by said corporation, on non-payment 
of assessment duly made agreeably to 
the bye laws that may be agreed upon 
by said corporation. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, 
that no toll shall be taken by said 
corporation for any mile of said road 
until six hundred dollars shall have 
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been expended thereon, or a propor- 
tionate sum upon the whole number 
of - miles, reckoning from said east of 
Connecticut river to said west bank of 
Merrimack river, where said road shall 
terminate. 

Sec. 9. And be it furtherenacted, 
that said corporation may be indicted 
for defect of repairs of said road, after 
the toll gates are erected, and fined in 
the same way and manner, as towns 
are by law fineable, for suffering roads 
to be out of repair, and said fine may 
be levied on the profits and tolls arising 
or accruing to said proprietors. 

Sec. 10. Provided, nevertheless, 
and be it further enacted, that if said 
turnpike road shall, in any part, be 
the same with any highway now used, 
it shall not be lawful for said corpora- 
tion to erect any gate or turnpike on 
or across said part of the road, that 
now is used & occupied as a public 
highway, anything in this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 11. And be it further en- 


acted, that when said proprietors shall 
make it appear to the judges of the 


superior court of judicature, that 
they have expended said sum of 
six hundred dollars on each mile, 
or a proportionable sum as aforesaid, 
the proprietors shall have the liberty 
to erect the gates as aforesaid. 

Sec. 12. And be it further en- 
acted, that each of the towns through 
which said road shall be laid, shall 
have a right & be permitted to be- 
come an associate with the original 
proprietors in said corporation ; and 
in case of the refusal or neglect of 
any such town, any inhabitant or 
inhabitants thereof, shall have the 
same right, provided however, that 
such towns and inhabitants respectively 
shall be limited in said privilege of 
becoming associates to such number 
of shares, as shall bear the same pro- 
portion to the whole number of shares 
as the number of miles of said road, 
within such town shall bear to the 
whole number of miles of said road ; 
provided also, that such towns, and 
inhabitants, shall accept the privilege 
hereby reserved, & become associates 





by making application for that purpose 
to the directors or clerk of said corpo- 
ration, or in case no directors or clerk 
shall then be appointed, to the original 
proprietors, within three months after 
the public notice, hereinafter directed, 
shall have been given by said corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 13. And be it further en- 
acted, that said corporation shall 
immediately, after the rout of said 
road shall be marked out and estab- 
lished, cause public notice thereof to 
be given, by advertising the same, 
three weeks successively in the newspa- 
pers printed at Concord & Hanover. 

Sec. 14. And be it further en- 
acted, that at the end of every six 
years, after the setting up any toll. 
gate, an account of the expenditures 
upon said road, and the profits arising 
therefrom, shall be laid before the leg- 
islature of this state under forfeiture 
of the privileges of this act in future ; 
and a right is hereby reserved to said 
legislature to reduce the rates of toll 
before mentioned, as they may think 
proper, so however, that if the neat 
profit shall not amount to more than 
twelve per cent per annum, the said 
rates of toll shall not be reduced. 

Sec. 15. Provided nevertheless, 
and be it further enacted, that when- 
ever the neat income of the toll shall 
amount to the sums which the pro- 
prietors have expended on said road, 
with twelve per cent on such sums so 
expended from the times of their act- 
ual disbursement, the said road with all 
its rights, privileges and appurtenances 
shall revert to the State of New Hamp- 
shire and become the property thereof, 
to all intents and purposes ; anything in 
this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 16. And be it further en- 
acted, that, if in six years the said 
road shall not be completed, according 
to the provision of this act, every part 
and clause thereof shall be null and 
void. Provided also, that the State of 
New Hampshire may, at any time after 
the expiration of forty years from the 
passing of this act, repay the proprie- 
tors of said road the amount of the 
sums expended by them thereon, with 
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twelve per cent per annum in addition | 
thereto, deducting the toll actually 
received by the proprietors; and in 
that case the said road, with all its 
privileges and appurtenances, shall, to 
all intents and purposes, be the prop- 
erty of the State of New Hampshire ; 
anything in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding 

Sec. 17. And be it further en- 
acted, that the directors and clerk of 
said corporation shall, whenever here- 
after required, by a committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose by the legislature 
of this state, exhibit to said committee, 
under oath if required, a true account 
of all expenditures upon said road, 
and all incidental charges appertaining 
to the same, and also a true account 
of the toll received up to the times of | 
exhibiting such accounts ; under for- 
feiture of the privileges of this act in 
future. 

The first meeting of the corporation 
was duly warned by Elisha Payne, 
January 28,1801. The meeting was 





held at the dwelling house of Clap 
Sumner, “ Innholder,” in Lebanon, on 


March 24, 1801, at ten a.m. Elisha 
Payne was chosen moderator, Benjamin 
J. Gilbert of Hanover, was chosen clerk, 
accepted his appointment, and was 
“sworn accordingly.” The meeting 
was then adjourned to meet at the 
same place on Tuesday, April 14, 1801, 
at ten aA. M. The record of the ad- 
journed meeting is as follows : 

LesBaNnon, ‘Tuesday, April 14, 1801. 

The meeting was opened according | 
to adjournment. 

Voted that the rights and privileges 
of the proprietors of the Fourth Turn- 
pike Road in New Hampshire be 
divided into four hundred shares. 

Voted that said shares be numbered | 
from number one to four hundred, in- 
clusive. 











Voted that the said shares so num- 
bered be apportioned among the four 
present proprietors as follows: viz., 
that Elisha Payne have and hold all | 
the shares numbered from one to one | 
hundred both inclusive ; that Russell | 
Freeman have and hold all the shares 
numbered from one hundred to two 

2 


hundred the latter inclusive; that 
Constant Storrs have & hold all the 
shares numbered from two hundred to 
three hundred the latter inclusive ; and 
that Ben J. Gilbert have & hold all 
the shares numbered from three hun- 
dred to four hundred the latter inclus- 
ive; and that said Payne, Freeman, 
Storrs & Gilbert each have full right 
& authority to sell & convey their 
respective shares numbered and appor- 
tioned to them respectively as before 
mentioned, under all the reservations, 
limitations and conditions in the origi- 
nal grant contained. 

Voted that there be assessed upon 
the shares aforesaid the sum of six 
hundred dollars, that is to say, one dol- 


| lar & fifty cents upon each share, to 


be paid on or before the first day of 
September next, and that if any propri- 
etor shall neglect to pay the sum so as- 
sessed on his share or shares by the 
time aforesaid, the share or shares of 
such proprietor shall be sold at public 
vendue, and such vendue shall be ad- 
vertised six weeks previous to the day 
of sale. 

Voted that there be appointed a treas- 
urer, to hold his office during the pleas- 
ure of this corporation, to be under 
bonds with a surety or sureties to the 
satisfaction of the corporation, in the 
sum of five thousand dollars and under 
oath faithfully to perform the duties of 
his office, and that the bond be lodged 
with the clerk. 

Voted & chose Major Constant 
Storrs treasurer. 

Voted that the clerk be directed to 
procure to be printed three hundred 
blank forms for deeds for transfer of 
shares, according to such form as he 
shall desire. 

Voted that this meeting be adjourn- 
ed to Friday, the 29th day of May next, 
then to meet at this place at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon.” 

The record of the shares as distrib- 
uted, and the names of persons to 
whom certificates were given of particu- 
lar shares by the directors, is as follows : 
No. 1 to10, David Hough, 

11 to 20, William Johnson, 
21 to 30, Elias Curtis, 
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Samuel Lathrop, 
Simeon Peck, 
Hobart Estabrook, 
Ephraim Wood, 
Zenas Alden, 
Richard Aldrich, 
Edmund Freeman, Jr. | 
James Crocker, 
Stephen Kendrick, 
Joseph Wood, 
Ira Gates, 
Thomas Waterman, 
Stephen Billings, 
Edward Bosworth, 
Oliver Ellis, 
Elijah Reed, 
David Hough, 
John Wheelock 
Richard Lang, 
James Ralston, 
Wm. Woodward, 
Benj. Gilbert, 
James Little, 
Daniel Stickney, 
Nathan Jewett, 
Clark Aldrich, 
Abijah Chandler, 
Jonathan Bosworth, 
Thomas Hough, 
Arthur Latham, 

75 ; Stephen Kimball, 

77, Amos A. Brewster, 

78, Benoni Dewey, 

79, Levi Parks, 

80, Mills Olcott, 

81, James Wheelock, 

82, Daniel Hough, 

83, Levi Sargent, 

84, Beriah Abbot, 


8s, Benjamin Thompson, | 


86 & 87, Thomas Thompson, 

88 to97, Jason Downer, 

g8 to 103, Richd., Jr., & Ebenr. 
Kimball, 

104 to 107, Richard, Jr., and Eb- 
en Kimball, 

108 to 112, James Rolfe, 

113 & 114, Henry Haven, 

115, Benj. Swett, 

116 to 135, not assigned, 

136 to 140, Elias Lyman, 

141 to 156, Roswell Olcott & Jo- 
seph Loveland, 

157 to 165, R. Olcott & J. Love- 
land, 








‘oO. 166 to 175, not assigned, 


176 to 179, Edward Cutts, 

180 & 181, Peter Coffin, 

182 to 186, John Langdon, 

187 to 189, Samuel Ham, 

190 to 193, Eliphalet Ladd, 

194 & 195, Reuben Shapley, 

196 & 197, Samuel Elliot, 

198 to 200, John Pierce, 

201 & 202, Isaac Chandler, 

203 to 207, Amasa Kilburn, 

208 to 222, Steph. Mack & Danl. 
G. Mack, 

223, Andrew Bowers, 

224 to 225, Timo. Dire, Junr., 

226 to 230, Stephen Mack & 
Danl. G. Mack, 

231 to 237, Jedediah Strong & 
James Little, 

238 to 240, Jedediah Strong, 

241 to 245, Peter Miller, 

246 to 262, Roswell Olcott & Jo- 
seph Loveland, 

263 to 269, R. Olcott & J. Love- 
land, 

270 to 274, Amos Pettingell, 

275 to 281, not assigned, 

282 to 292, Caleb Lovering, 

293 to 297, Saml. Robie & Philip 
Colby, 

298 to 300, not assigned, 

301 & 302, James Rundlett, 

303 to 305, Nathl. A. Haven, 

306 & 307, William Cutter, 

308 to 310, Thos. Sheafe, 

311, Theodore Furber, 

312 & 313, John Haven, 

314 & 315, Thomas Brown, 

316 & 317, A. R. Cutter, 

318 & 319, Thomas Martin, 

320 & 321, John Goddard, 

322 & 323, Robt. Ad. Treadwell, 

324 to 327, John S. Sherburne, 

328, Joseph Ela, 

329, Geo. Long, 

330 & 331, Jona. Goddard, 

332 to 334, William Sheafe, 

335 & 336, Mathew S. Marsh, 

337) William Garland, 

338, Mark Simes, 

339) Samuel Hill, 

340, Nathaniel Dean, 

341 to 343, Joseph Haven, 

344 to 346, John Wendell, 

347) Edward J. Long, 
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348 to 350, James Sheafe, 

351 & Samuel Boardi man, 

353, Richard Hart, 

354% Benjamin Brierly, 
Joshua Blake, 
Jeremiah Libbey, 
Jacob Sheafe, 

Henry L. Langdon, 
Joseph Whipple, 
‘Thomas Elwyn, 
Daniel Austin, 
Samuel! Jones 
William Jones, 
John Davenport, 
Jeremiah Mason, 
Stephen Pearce, 

J. Fisher, 

, Nathl. Adams, 
Clement Storer, 
Nathl. Folsom, 
Charles Cutts, 

John Badger, 
Geo. Cutts, 
Thomas Simes, 

Robert MeClary, 

388 ‘to 397, Stephn. Herriman, 
398, John Harris, 

399, Elisha Aldrich, 

400, Somersby Pearson. 

An examination of this list shows how 
largely the people at Portsmouth, at 
Hanover, and at Lebanon were inter- 
ested. 

The shareholders at Hopkinton were 
headed by Judge Harris. Herriman, 
or Harriman, also resided there. 

The list shows, with the exception of 
Bowers and a few others in Salisbury, 
how few shareholder 
outset along the line from 
ferry to Lebanon. 
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Boscawen 


The next step was to provide for lo- | 


cating the road. 
more delicate 


This was, if possible, 
and difficult than 
raising of funds. The feelings of the 
rival interests along the line were very 
strong. With the exception of that 
part of the road from Fifield’s mills to 
horse-shoe pond in Andover, a distance 
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of about three miles, there was likely to 
be a sharp and bitter controversy about 
the location of the entire route. Strange 
| as it may seem, Roger Perkins and Gen. 
Davis at this time had not discovered 
how vital it was for the interest of that sec- 
| tion that the turnpike should run from 
the Potter Place to Hopkinton. Through 
their efforts, mainly, this route was after- 
wards laid out by order of the court, and 
partially built. It was overthrown by 
| Ezekiel Webster, who never forgot the 
| hostility of the people of Hopkinton to- 
wards him in a celebrated case, upon the 
ground mainly that for a portion of the 
way it ran along or over old highways. 

The corporators in the outset deter- 

mined to select people outside the state 
| to make the location in order to avoid 
the huckstering and log-rolling which 
| had made so much trouble in other 
and which atterwards caused so 
much feeling in the location of rail- 
roads. Accordingly at the adjourned 
| meeting, May 29, 1801, the following 
| votes were passed : 

“Voted that Genl. James Whitelaw of 
| Ryegate, Genl. Elias Stevens of Royal- 

ton, and Major Micah Barron of Brad- 
| ford, all in the state of Vermont, be a 
| committee to survey and lay out the 
rout for the fourth turnpike road in 
| New Hampshire, if the sum of three 
hundred dollars shall be raised by vol- 
untary subscription to pay the expense 
| of laying out the same, provided [that] 
sum be subscribed by the 6th day of 
July next. 

Voted that any monies subscribed by 
| individuals for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of laying out the rout of 
said road be remitted to those who sub- 
scribe the same, out of any monies in 
the treasury, whenever the rout of said 
! road shall be laid out & permanently 

established. 

Adjourned to Monday, the 6th day 

of July next, then to meet at this place 


cases, 


| at eleven o’clock in the forenoon.” 
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DIARY OF CAPT. PETER KIMBALL, 1776. 


BY CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 


There lies before me a time-worn 
book, which was carried by a patriot 
soldier through two campaigns of the 
revolution. ‘The covers are of boards 
covered with sheepskin, and first did 
service in enclosing the pages of the 
spelling book prepared by Thomas Dil- 
worth, schoolmaster. Ile was an au- 
thority in the last century, as Webster 
is in this. Its possessor, Peter Kim- 
ball, one hundred and five years ago, 
tore out the printed pages, inserted 
blank leaves, and made it his diary, 
which I reproduce with its original spell- 
ing, with notes explanatory of sore 
things which otherwise might be ob- 
scure. 

Capt. Peter Kimball was born in 
Bradford, Mass., but removed to Bos- 
cawen in 1765, when he was twenty-six 
years of age. He was a man of strong 
character and at once became a lead- 
ing citizen. .He was an ardent patriot, 
and was ready to do his part in the 
struggle for independence. ‘The diary 
gives the distances between Bos- 
cawen and White Plains, near the city 
of New York, in the daily marches of 
himself and comrades to join Washing- 
ton’s army after the evacuation of New 
York, resulting in the battle of White 
Plains. 

Capt. Kimball never had the advan- 
tages of an education. His spelling is 
phonographic, but that does not detract 
from the value of the writing. 

The diary is prefaced by the follow- 
ing list of towns on the line of march, 
where he passed the nights : 

“ An account of our march Day by 
Day from Boscawen. 

Concord, 

Goffstown, 

Hollis, 

Harfard (Harvard), 

Wossester, 

Brookfield, 

Palmer, 


8 miles. 
15 
22 
19 
20 
164 
16 


' 
| 


Winsor Goshen (Windsor 

and Goshen), 

Hartford, 

Wollingford, 

New haven, 

Stratford, 

farefield, 

Stamford, 14 

Horse neck, 6 

New Rocher (Rochelle), 14 

White plane, 9 

New Castle, I 

There is no date to show when he 
was appointed captain, but he was serv- 
ing in that capacity in September, 1776, 
as will be seen by the context. 

The diary thus begins : 

“sept 16,1776, in consequence of 
orders Recevd this Day from Col Stick- 
ney [of Concord] to Rais and Equip 
seven men to march to concord on the 
twentieth of this instant sept. the com- 
pany was Raisd the 17th & after the 
order was Read and the incouragement 
known the invitation was given yt if 
there was Any man or men yt would go 
thay ware Desired to make it manifest. 
none semed to be willing. But at Length 
Lieut Jackman, Ensign Ames, Sargent 
plummer, clark Noyes, [clerk of the 
company], simeon Jackman, moses 
manuel and myself agreed to go, Sim- 
eon Jackman being hired by Sam] Jack- 
man & Danl Richards [all citizens of 
Boscawen }. 

fryday ye 26th we marched to Con- 
cord and past muster. 

Saterday 21 we stayed at Concord. 
Receivd our Billiten at Evening. 

Sunday 22 we marcht to Robert 


21 
16 
20 
20 
16 
12 


| mac gragors [Amoskeag], and I Paid 
| for 8 mugs of syder for 8 men. £ o— 


25.0 p. 

Monday 23 we marcht 8 mile and 
Breakfast. from thence to Hollis and 
Loged. 

tuesday 24 we marcht to Harfard 
and Loged. 
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fryday 27 we marcht to woster and 
Loged at Joneses. 

thursday 26 we marcht to brookfield 
& Lodged. 

fryday 27 we marcht to Palmer & 
Lodged. 

Saterday 28 we marcht to Winsor 
Goshen and Loged. 

Sunday 29 we marcht to hartford & 
Loged there. 

munday 30 we stayd at hartford. 

October t we marcht to wolingford 
and Loged thare. 

wensday 2d we marcht to new haven 
and Loged thare. 

thursday 3d we marcht to stratford 
& thare Loged and saw John Flanders 
on our way [of Boscawen}. 

fryday 4 we marcht to fairfield and 
Loged by the sound. 

Saterday 5 we marcht to Stamford 
and Loged thare. 

Sunday 6 we stayed at stamford & 
Drawed alowance and went to meeting 
in the afternoon & heard mr wells 
preach. 

monday 7th we had no duty to Do 
but walked the streets. at evening 
Drawd half pound of powder 16 Bawls 
at the meeting house and thare was a 
gard of 10 men out of our company. 

tuesday we drawd allowance for two 
days & went & got some oysters for 
supper. 

Wensday ye 9 we stayed at Stamfard 
& heard a heavy fire at York. 

thursday 10th we stayed at Stamfard 
& walkd the streets. 

fryday 11th. a little Rain last Night. 
fair morning and in the afternoon we 
marcht to Greenege (Greenwich) & 
stayed thare. 

Saterday 12 we marcht to Stamfard 
again and Loged thare. 

Sunday 13th orders came to march 
to horseneck & Loged thare. 

monday 14th we marcht to New Ro- 
cher & Loged thare. 

tuesday 15th we stayed at New Ro- 
chel & went to see Nat Burbank. 

wensday 16 we stayed at N Rochel 
and about midnight was Alarmed. 

thursday 17 we marcht to White 
plane & Loged thare. 

fryday 18th I went for teage. 


| Saterday 1gth we was Allarmed. it 
| was sd the Lite horse was on thar way 
| to white planes in sight. the Rigement 
| was collected together and under arms 
| some time. 
| Sunday 20 we pitcht our tents. 
| monday 21 I was called for teage 
| [fatigue]. Jackman went in my room 
| & I helpt pitch the tent over & after- 
| noon thare was a detachment of about 
| 600 men sent to ingage the enemy at 
| marnick (Mamaroneck) 8 out of our 
company. the next morning ail return- 
ed but Sim Jackman. they atackted 
| the enemy about 10 O clock at Night. 
took about 36 pisoners. 

tuesday 22 about 10 clock Jackman 
came in & there was a gallos ordered 
by Genl Starling (Lord Sterling) to 
hang three of the pisoners at 12 o’- 
clock.} 

wensDay 231 mounted the Q. G. 
(Headquarter guard.) stood 1o hours 
in 24. 

Thursday 24. this morning we Here 
that Last Night our People Had a 
scrimage with the Hessians & it was sd 
kild 10 and Drove the Regt. 

friday 25th I went on the picket & 
laid on our arms on a hill about 2 miles 
from the camp. 

Saterday 25th the gard was Dismist 
about 12 o’clock. in the afternoon I 
saw John Hale [citizen of Boscawen]. 

Sunday 26 I was of off duty, took care 
cf Jackman. made him some pancakes. 

monday 27. in the morning was 
Alarmed and struck our tents about 10 
Oclock. we marcht to the Loins 
(lines). about 12 Oclock in the Day 
they atackted our Loins on the Right 
wing & Drove our People and marcht 
on to a hill in Plain sight of our Loins 
in the front in whear | was Placed. at 
night we Lay on our arms.? 

tuesday 28 we Lay on our arms. the 
enemy Appeard all Round on every 
hill the Riflemen Afiring on there gards. 
one of the Riflemen kild this day & at 
night our gard was Alarmed. another 
fired and kild Capt Buntin. 

wensday 29th we moved a little more 
to the Right wing & Lay on our arms 
& just before night we moved Back to 
our Loins and took our post. 
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thursday 3:st we Lay on our arms & 
at Night we Retreated from the lines 
about a mile & } & Lay on our arms. 

friday Nov 1 we was ordered to march 
& we marcht about } of a mile & Re- 
turned to the same ground. About 10 
o’clock we was alarmd. the evening we 
marcht to the Loins we left & our peo- 
ple fired on them & they Retreated a 
little. 

Saterday 2d I went on teage [fa- 
tigue }. 

Sundy 3d General Sullivan wanted 
about 200 men to go with him as a gard 
to see what he could Discover of the 
enemy. we marcht about 3 mile & 
Discovered the enemy. he went with 
his spy glass & garling [bag for provis- 
ions ] & 3 men went with me to a house 
& the enemy Discovered us & fired. 
Our officers set us in a Battle Ray. we 
waited some time and then Retreated 
and marcht home. 

monday 4 there came orders for the 


shurts. 


tuesday 5 the general gard was cald | 
for But it was his pleasure not to go & | 


so a part of the gard was Dismist. so 
I Returned to my tent & there was a 
Revue of arms and amunision & at 
Night the scouting party was called for 
& I went to the general. stayed about 
2 hours & Dismist. Lay on our arms. 

wensday 6th we turned out before 
Day and went to the Larum post & 
about 8 o’clock there was a scout of 11 
men cald for & I went for one & 
we marcht to the white plains to our 
old Loins and found the enemy Re- 
treated & vewed the ground where the 
battle was fought the 27 of October & 
found whear they buried there Dead. 
vewed there encampment and followed 
them about 2 mile & made no Discov- 
ery of them & Returned home & slept 
in our tents. 

thursday 7th I was off Duty. this 
Day about 3 o’clock we marcht on to 
the parade & the general vewed us. at 
night Dismist & ordered us to parade 
at 8 o’clock next morning. 

fryday 8th the Rigement mustered at 
8 o’clock & marcht to the generals in 
sub division into the field & had asham 


| went to 
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fite. general Sullivan commanded our 
brigade. ordered to appear in the field 
at 2 o’clock next Day. 

Saterday gth orders for the Rigement 
to muster at 2 o’clock. we mustered 
& marcht into the field by grand Divis- 
ion. at night Dismist. 

Sunday roth I went on teage. 
some breastwork. 

monday 11 we built a chimney to 
our tent & at night it Raind. it was a 
coald storm. 

tuesday 12th the Rigement was or- 
dered to parade and ensign hecock 
[ Hickock]} pickt 6 men to go with him 
a scout towards New Rochel. 
manuel and I went with him. 
about 8 mile. we Discovered the ene- 
mys fires for 4 mile in Length.— 
Retured about 4 mile. went into a 
house built a fire & went to sleep. the 
Next morning got some sass such as 
winter squash & cabig & Returned to 


built 


moses 
we went 


our tents. 
scout to Do no Duty & we washt our | 


wensday 13th off of Duty. this Day 
I Recevd a Letter from my wife. 

thursday 14th about 1 o’clock en- 
sign hecock with 7 men of whom I was 
one went a scout Down towards King’s 
bridge about 15 mile & about 12 at 
Night surprised & took a Hessian & a 
tory negro & brought them in. 

friday 15th we brought in our pison- 


| ers and Delivered them to general Lee. 


Saterday 16th Lieut Crumly (?) & I 
North Castle to see brother 
Daniel. 

Sunday 17th News that fort Washen- 
ton was taken by the brittons yesterday 
& at night I went on the picket. 

monday 18th we was ordered into 
the field & was trained by Col Duglas. 

tuesday 1oth settled our accounts 
Respecting the mess & in the afternoon 
washt my shurt. 

Wensday 20th I went on a scout. 
brought in 31 cattle 5 colts 68 sheep 
44 hogs to the main gard. 

Thursdey 21st a lowery Day. 

fryday 22 still lowery. 

saterday 23 still lowery. 
eral sent for a scout. I 
Raind & we were dismist. 

Sundy 24 Last night cilly Rainy & 

about noon a scout was cald for & I 


the gen- 
went but it 
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tuesday 
our camp. 

Wednesday 27th still Rainy & cold. 
baldin (Baldwin) went to Hed quarters 
with the muster Roals in order to git 
Our wages. 

thursday 28th there come orders for 


we Loge in 


22 men to go to Dobb’s ferry for a gard. | 


Anniah bohonan (Bohonan, 
bury) & I went with ensign 
about 2 mile & Loged. 

friday 29 we was down to Dobb’s fer- 
ry & Returnd to John Hammons & 
Loged there. 


of Salis- 


Saterday 30th we marcht to our camp. | 


Sunday December we marcht 
from New Castle to Stamford on our 
journey home. Left Ames & 


(Moses Manuel) about 5 miles from 


Ist 


the camp & Loged 3 on this side of} 


Stamford town. 
Mondy ye 2d we marcht 


& Loged thare. 
wensday 4th we marcht to Hartford 

East and Loged thare. 
Thursday 5 we marcht to 


entry & we Loged at Ashford. 
fryday ye 6 we marcht to Oxford & 
Loged thare. 


went Down to East ¢ ‘hester & took one 
of Royce’s men from thence to Dob’s 
ferry. 

monday 25th Returnd to our camp. 
26 Rainy Day. 


Dunkin | 


moses | 


about 3 | 
mile this side of stratford ferry & Loged. | Su: 
tuesday 3d we marcht to wollingford | 


Ashford. | 
Left Samuel Gerrish on the way to Cov- | 
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Saterday 7th we marcht to Wooster 
& thare I met William Jackman with 
my horse. from thence I Rode to 
Chockset and Loged thare. 

Sunday 8th I rode to Merimack & 
Loged thare. 

monday gth I Rode to Boscawen to 
my own house & Loged thare.” 











1. Tiere is no clue to the crime of the prisoners. 
Quite likely they were Tories. The section around 
New York was peopled with Tories. It is not 
probable that they were executed. 

2. Tne battle of White Plains was a severe con- 
| test. The British numbered nearly thirty thou- 

sand, the Americans nineteen thousand. It began 
with the skirmishing, as stated by Capt. Kimoah, 
| the Americans retreating behind the little river 

Broux, and taking a position on Chatterton hill, 

west of White Plains. Howe advanced on the 
Zsih, and was severely handled. The Hessians 
were repulsed with a loss of between three and 
four hundred. Only a small portion of either army 
was engaged. Howe recalled his troops intending 
to make a flank attack the next day. Washington 
retreated three miles and took up @ much stronger 
position. A heavy storm set in, and when it b 
came fair Howe reconnoitered the new position, 
but did not dare to attack, and retreated inglori- 
ou-l, to New York. Capt. Kimball was on the left 
of the American line, under Sullivan, and was not 
in the thick of the fight. 

Alexander Hamilton, then a very young map, 
commanded a battery which was effective in 
the repulse of the British. The American brigades 
in the tight were commanded by Putnam, McDou- 
4! and Col. Smallwood; the British by Col. Leslie 
and Gen. Rial The British greatly outuumbered 
the Americans, but the latter had advantage of 

position. 
| The diary of Capt. Kimball is exceedingly valu- 
able, iu that it exhibits the readiness of the people 
to respond to the call, after the first outburst of pa- 
triotism had cooled; also because it brings vividly 
before us the long marches from Central New 
Hampshire to New York, each soldier carrying his 
provisions, gun and knapsack. There were no de 
serters. bach soldier marched as in duty bound, 
making no halts by the way. When Howe re- 
| treated the militia was disbanded, and they return 
ed in the same orderly manuer to their homes. 


MARY WOODWELL. 


BY EX-GOV. 


Of the multitudes of heroes and her- 
oines who sleep in forgotten graves, the 


one whose name stands at the head of | 


this article is not the least. Though | 
Mary Woodwell occupied no exalted 
position in life, her story is one of thrill- 
ing interest. Her capture by the sav- 
ages, her toilsome journey in the wil- 
derness, her long exile from family and 


WALTER HARRIMAN, 


home, the delays and difficulties attend- 
ing her redemption, the checkered ca- 
reer which fell to her lot after her re- 
lease from the Indians, and the great 
age to which she attained, all unite to 
| give to her humble life a strong roman- 
| tic coloring. 

The town of Hopkinton, in Merri- 
mack county, was granted by the Mas- 
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sachusetts government, in 1735, to pro- | with muskets, tomahawks and knives, 


prietors who lived mostly in Hopkinton, 
of that province 
thirty miles southwesterly of Boston. 
Settlements were commenced in “ New 
Hopkinton” (as the town in New 
Hampshire was called), about the year 
1740. Among the first settlers of this 
excellent township were David Wood- 
well and his family, from Hopkinton, 
Mass. Woodwell selected tis lot, made 
his clearing and erected his rude house, 
at the base of the northwesterly spur of 


Putney’s hill, and about two thirds of a | 


mile from where Contoocook village 
now stands. ‘This place is found on a 
highway leading from the main road 
through town, to Tyler’s bridge. It is 
but a few rods distant from the main 
road, and is very near the present resi- 
dence of Eben Morrill. Silence reign- 


ed, at the time of Woodwell’s settle- 
ment, all over that region, for the wood- 
man’s axe had not there been heard. 
In 1746, a line drawn from Roches- 
ter to Canterbury, Boscawen and Hop- 
kinton, thence through Hillsborough to 
Keene and Swanzey, would mark the 


frontier wave of settlement in New 
Hampshire. The whole region north 
of this line, with the exception of small 
openings at Westmoreland and Charles- 
town, was a gloomy wilderness and a fit 
lurking-place for savages. The people 
all along this frontier, at the period 
mentioned, were in imminent danger. 
The French and Indian war was in 
progress, and the red men were on the 
war-path. They struck right and left. 
They destroyed the crops, the cattle, 
and the horses of the English settlers. 
They slew and captured persons at 
Charlestown, Swanzey, Hinsdale, Bos- 
cawen, Concord, Rochester, and else- 
where. Often did the war-whoop “wake 
the sleep of the cradle.” 

According to the records of that 
town, Mary Woodwell was born in Hop- 
kinton, Mass., April 30, 1730. She 
came to New Hopkinton with her fath- 
er’s family. On Tuesday, the 22d day 
of April, 1746, the Indians, who had 
been lurking about the Contoocook 
river, near the mouth of the Amesbury, 
for several days, made a descent, armed 





upon the garrison or fort which had 
a town lying some | 


been erected by Woodwell and Bur- 
bank, close by the house of the form- 
er, and the cellar of which garrison 
is still visible. They captured eight 
persons while in their beds: viz., Mr. 
and Mrs. David Woodwell, two of their 
sons ( Benjamin and Thomas), and their 
only daughter, Mary ; also, Samuel Bur- 
bank and his two sons, Caleb and Jon- 
athan. 

The dwelling house of the Burbank 
family was situated on the easterly side 
of what is now the Warner and Con- 
cord main road, and nearly opposite 
the late residence of James H. kmer- 
son. The outlines of the old cellar still 
exist, but no house has occupied the 
site for many years. On the morning 
of their captivity, one of the Burbanks 
left the fort before the rest of the in- 
mates were up, leaving the door un- 
fastened, and went to feed the cattle in 
the stockade, which stood on the op- 
posite side of the Tyler’s bridge road. 
Che Indians, who were lying in am- 
bush observing every movement, in- 
stantly sallied forth, secured this man, 
rushed upon the unfastened door of the 
fort, and took all the inmates, except a 
soldier who effected an escape, and 
Burbank’s wife, who sprang to the cel- 
lar, and turning an empty barrel over 
her head, eluded her pursuers. Dur- 
ing the squabble, Mary’s mother, who 
was seized by a sturdy Indian, wrested 
from his side a long knife with which 
she was in the act of running him 
through, when other members of the 
party, fearing the consequences of such 
an act, caused her to desist. But she 
secured the deadly weapon, and before 
they commenced their march, managed 
to throw it into the well, from which 
it was taken after the captives return- 
ed. When it was seen that Mary ob- 
stinately refused to submit to captivity, 
another Indian presented a musket to 
her breast with the evident intention of 
firing, when the chief of the conquer- 
ing squad, by the name of Penno, who 
had received kindness from her father’s 
family, instantly interfered and saved 
her life, taking her for his own captive. 
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On arriving in Canada, Penno sold her 
to a squaw of another family. 

In the provincial council at Ports- 
mouth, Thursday, April 24th, “His Ex- 
cellency acquainted the council that he 
had received an express giving an ac- 
count of the Indians falling upon two 
families at a place called Hopkinton, 
and had captured eight persons, and 
then asked the advice of the council 
what step he should take.” 

“Upon which the council unanimous- 
ly gave it as their opinion that His Ex- 
cellency should cause to be inlisted or 
impressd 50 men to march immedi- 
ately to Pemidgwasset and the Pond, 
&c., for fourteen days.” 

Under this instruction, Gov. Benning 
Wentworth ordered a detachment of 
horse to proceed to the “seat of war.” 
Capt. John Goffe was directed to raise 
fifty men. In a short time his men 
were raised, chiefly in Portsmouth, and 
he was on the march. He arrived at 
Penacook (Concord), early on the 
morning of Saturday, May 2. In the 


meantime the savages were at work, 


and “the woods were full of them.” 
They fell upon a body of men near Clay 
hill in Boscawen, and killed Thomas 
Cook, and a colored man named Cae- 
sar, who was the slave of Rev. Mr. 
Stevens. This negro was a strong, mus- 
cular man, and he made a brave fight, 
but lost his life. Another of the party 
was Elisha Jones, a soldier. He was 
taken captive, carried to Canada and 
sold to the French. He died while a 
prisoner. ‘This attack on the party at 
Clay hiil was made on Monday, May 4. 
The news reached Penacook that even- 
ing, and we find Capt. Goffe at mid- 
night writing to Gov. Wentworth as fol- 
lows : 
** May 5. 1746. 

May it please your Excellency : 

I got to Pennycook on Saturday early 
in the morning, and notwithstanding | 
sent the Monday after I left the bank 
(Strawberry bank). yet my bread was 
not baked but there was about 250 weight 
baken, which supplied 20 men, which I 
sent to Canterbury as soon as I got here, 
and I kept the baker and several soldiers 
to baking all Sabbath day and purposed 
to march on Monday as soon as possible, 
but about midnight two men came 





down from Contoocook (Boscawen), and 
brought the unhappy news of two men 
being killed, and the 2 men that came 
down told me that they saw the 2 men 
lve in their blood, and one more that was 
missing, and hearing that I was here, de- 
sired me to assist in making search; so 
that [ am with all expedition going up to 
Contoocook, and will do what I can to 
see the enemy. ‘The Indians are ali about 
our frontiers. I think there never was 
more need of soldiers than now. It is 
enough to make one’s blood cold in one’s 
veins to see our fellow creatures killed 
and taken upon every quarter, and if we 
cannot catch them here I hope the Gen- 
eral Court will give encouragement to go 
and give them the same play at home. 
‘The white man that is killed is one Thom- 
as Cook and the other is Mr. Stevens, the 
minister's negro. ‘These are found, and 
Jones, the soldier, is not found. They 
having but a few soldiers at the fort have 
not as yet sought much for him. I am 
going with all possible expedition and 
am 


Your Excellency’s most humble and 
most dutiful 


Subject and Servant, 
JOHN GOFFE. 

Pennycook, about 2 of the clock in the 
morning, May 5, 1746.” 

Capt. Goffe kept on the scout for 
several weeks, but the Indians knew 
their trail, and they all got safely away 
with their captives. 

Several other companies were sent to 
the frontier during this season of gener- 
al distress. Capt. Ladd was ordered 
out for three months. He marched 
from Exeter on the 14th day of July, 
reached Concord on the rgth, and 
marched to Canterbury on the 2ust. 
On the 23d Capt. Ladd marched his 
command to Boscawen, on the 24th to 
“‘ Blackwater falls,” on the 25th to 
“Almsbury pond,” probably meaning 
the present Tucker’s pond near the foot 
of Kearsarge mountain. From here 
the company marched down to Ames- 
bury river in Number One (Warner), 
and down that sparkling stream to the 
Contoocook, crossing which they pro- 
ceeded to a place “ called Hopkinton 
and there camped about the further 
end of the town and that fort where there 
were eight persons taken and captivat- 
ed, but we could make no late discov- 
ery there, then we marched down about 
two miles towards Rumford to another 
garrison where the people were desert- 
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ed from and there made a halt. ‘Then 
scouted round a field, then went into 
the garrison and in a cellar found a 
mare and two colts, which we took them 
out of the cellar alive.” These horses 
were almost starved to death. They 
belonged to the white settlers, but had 
been confined where they were found 
(it is supposed), by the Indians. The 
garrison here spoken of, and which will 
be mentioned further along in this ar- 
ticle, stood ez Putney’s hill, and the 
old ruins are distinctly seen to this day. 
That this war, on the part of the 
province, against the “Indian Enemy,” 
was meant to be a sanguinary one, the 
following extract from a vote of the 
House of May 7, 1746, will show: 
**and for further Incouragement as a 
Bounty. yt they be allowd for each male 


Indian they shall kill within said term of 


Time of any of ye Tribes of Indians yt 
war had been declared against by this 
Government, upward of twelve year old 
& scalp produced. ye sum of Seventy 
Pounds & Captives Seventy eight Pounds 
fifteen shillings and for Females and oth- 
ers under ye age of twelve years old killd 
and scalp produced, thirty seven Pounds 
ten shillings & captives thirty nine 
Pounds five shills.” 

During this summer of 1746, the 
depredations of the enemy were so fre- 
quent and so bloody that many of the 
weaker frontier settlements were aban- 
doned. Such was the case with those 
at Hopkinton, Hillsborough, Antrim, 
and several other towns. ‘These places 
were left again to the sole occupancy 
of the wild beasts and the red men. 
Settlements were not resumed in Hop- 
kinton till about 1755. 

The Hopkinton prisoners, on the day 
of their capture, were hurried away to 
the northward, the Indians, in their 
flight, burning the rude saw-mill at what 
is now Davisville, in Warner, which mill 
had been erected by the proprietors of 
that township in 1740. Their line of 
march was up through Number One, 
along the valiey of the Amesbury, some 
five or six miles, thence through the pres- 
ent Sutton and New London, skirting 
the easterly shore of Little Sunapee and 
the westerly shore of Mascoma Lake in 
Enfield,—thence on to the Connecticut 
river, and still onward to the St. Fran- 





cis, which rises in the great dividing 
ridge between the province of Quebec 
and the state of New Hampshire, flows 
in a northwesterly direction, through a 
charming country, and falls into the 
broad part of the river St. Lawrence, 
where it takes the name of Lake St. 
Peter. At the outlet of the river St. 
Francis stood the Indian hamlet to 
which our heroine was destined, and 
which was the headquarters of the St. 
Francis tribe. This long march, through 
the dense forests, and often through 
deep snows and over swollen and tur- 
bulent streams, was made in twelve 
days. It tested the powers of endur- 
ance of all the prisoners, and especially 
of the females of the party. Mary 
Woodwell, at this time, was a girl of 
sixteen. She is described as of medi- 
um size, with blue eyes, and a light, del- 
icate complexion. She was said to be 
very lady-like and pleasing in her man- 
ners. In after life she was a woman of 
strong religious convictions and of a 
high order of intelligence. 

The Indians, on this march, allowed 
but one meal a day, and that night. At 
the end of their day’s journey, they 
would select a suitable place for an en- 
campment, build a fire and cook a 
hearty meal, when they had sufficient 
material for it. ‘Their food was mostly 
meat. At one encampment, being short 
of game, they cooked a dog. Mary’s 
master, seeing that she refused to taste 
it, very kindly took his gun and soon 
shot a woodpecker, which was prepar- 
ed for her supper. The red-skins could 
eat anything, and they would often re- 
main at the table till nearly midnight. 
At dawn of day they would commence 
their weary march. 

On arriving at St. Francis, Penno sold 
Mary to a squaw of another family, 
though living at the same settlement on 
the shore of St. Peter. Jonathan Bur- 
bank was also held at St. Francis, but 
not in the family with Mary. The oth- 
er six Captives were carried on to Que- 
bec, where Samuel Burbank, the father, 
and Mary Woodwell’s mother, died of 
the yellow fever, in prison. Mary’s 
father and brothers, atter their release, 
made many unsuccessful efforts for her 
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redemption. The father made several 
journeys, on foot, to St. Francis, to se- 
cure her freedom, but the hardened 
squaw who held her in bondage was in- 
exorable. She refused to let the cap- 
tive go short of “ her weight in silver.” 
Moreover, Mary was told by her mis- 
tress that if she intimated to her father 
a desire to go home, she should never 
see the face of one of her family again. 
David Woodwell, after the second un- 
successful effort for the redemption of 
his daughter, came back to Hopkinton, 
Mass., which had then become his tem- 
porary home, and made a renewed en- 
deavor to raise money. He went to 
Chelmsford, where some of his early 
acquaintances had settled, and his ap- 
peal to that town was not in vain, as 
the following extract from its records 
will show : 

* For David Woodwell of New Hamp- 
shire and Jonathan Burbank of Penacook, 
to assist them to go to Canada to attempt 
the redemption of the daughter of said 
Woodwell, aud the brother of said Bur- 
bank, captivated at New Llopkinton by 
the Indians in April, 1746: Feb. 5, 1749, 


was collected £43 8s. to be equally divid- 


ed between thein.” 

This money proved sufficient for the 
redemption of Mary Woodwell and Ca- 
leb Burbank. But it would not have 
been sufficient if artifice had not been 
resorted to, for when David Woodwell 
appeared the last time before the St. 
Francis squaw, and offered her his last 
shilling, she sternly rejected the offer. 
He then went to Montreal, where he 
contracted with a Frenchman, as his 
agent, for the purchase of his daughter. 
This agent, after having attempted a 
compromise several times, in vain, em- 
ployed a French physician, who was in 
high reputation among the Indians, to 
assist him. The doctor, under a cloak 
of friendship to the squaw, secretly ad- 
vised Mary to feign sickness, and he 
gave her medicine to help on the de- 
ception. The doctor was soon called 
upon by the Indians for medical treat- 
ment, and while he appeared to exert 
the utmost of his skill, the patient, ap- 
parently, grew worse and worse. After 
making several visits to no effect, the 
doctor, finally, gave her over as being 





past recovery, and he advised her mis- 
tress, as a real friend, to sell her at the 
first opportunity for what she could get 
—otherwise the girl would die, and she 
would lose all. The mercenary old 
squaw, alarmed at this, immediately 
contracted with the French agent for 
100 livres, whereupon Mary soon be- 
gan to mend, and was shortly after con- 
veyed to Montreal, where she continued 
six months longer, among the French, 
waiting for a passport. ‘Thus, by this 
clever stratagem, Woodwell and his as- 
sistants compassed their end. 

The bitterness of this long night of 
despair, especially to one of the tem- 
perament of the subject of this sketch, 
can be better imagined than described. 
The months, the weeks—even the 
hours were all desolate, both by light 
and by darkness. For three long years 
she had endured the hardships and 
privations incident to the Indian mode 
of life; had seen all efforts for her 
release prove abortive ; had been com- 
pelled for this long period of time to 
hard labor in planting and hoeing corn, 
chopping and carrying wood, pounding 
samp, gathering high-bush cranberries 
and other wild fruit for the market. 
But at length, when the hope of a 
return to her friends had entirely died 
out in her heart, deliverance from the 
cruel servitude of her enslavers came. 

A French livre is eighteen and one 
half cents, and hence the price of the 
redemption of this captive was only 
eighteen dollars and a half. No right- 
minded person will condemn the 
sharp devise by which her release was 
effectcc Even the old patriarch, Ab- 
raham, was not above practicing decep- 
tion for a good purpose. Sarai, his 
wife, was a woman of uncommon at- 
tractions ; when, therefore, they trav- 
elled together, Abraham desired that 
she should call herself his sister, lest 
any, being captivated by her beauty, 
and knowing Abraham to be her hus- 
band, might slay him to get possession 
of her. 

Caleb Burbank, also, was released 
sometime during the year 1749. David 
Woodwell, together with his two sons, 
and Jonathan Burbank, got away after a 
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comparatively short detention in Can- 
ada. The latter returned to Concord, 
which place had probably been the 
residence of the Burbank family before 
their removal to Hopkinton. He after- 
wards became an officer in the military 
service, and was killed by the Indians 
in the French war, about the year 
1753- 

After a detention of six months 
among the Freach at Montreal, Mary 
was conveyed (mostly by water) to 
Albany, New York, by the Dutch, who 
had made a pilgrimage to Canada in 
order to redeem their black slaves 
whom the Indians had previously taken 
and carried thither. From Albany she 
was conducted to the place of her 
nativity. This wasin 1750. And here 
the following record should be insert- 
ed: “Married, Feb. 6, 1755, Jesse 
Corbett of Uxbridge,to Mary Wood- 
well of Hopkinton.” This young 
couple, after marriage, moved at once 
to Hopkinton, New Hampshire, and 
settled down on the very ground where 


the wife had fallen into the hands of 


the savages nine years before. Her 
father returned with the daughter to 
this deserted wilderness home at the 
base of Putney’s hill. ‘The latter part 
of November, 1757, he went back to 
his birthplace, married a second wife 
(whose name was Mary), and brought 
her to New Hopkinton, where they 
finished their days at a good old age. 

By Mary’s first marriage she had 
two sons, Josiah and Jesse Corbett. 
They were both born in Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire. In 1759 her hus- 
band, who was a resolute young man, 
was drowned in what was then usually 
called Amesbury river (the leading 
stream in Warner). In attempting to 
swim across this river near its mouth, 
in a high stage of water, he was swept 
down by the raging current into the 
Contoocook, down the Contoocook 
into the Merrimack, and down the 
Merrimack to Dunstable, where his 
body was recovered. 

In 1761 Mary Woodwell Corbett 
married Jeremiah Fowler (probably a 
resident of Hopkinton, New Hamp- 
shire). By this second marriage she 





had five children, whose descendants 
are quite numerous throughout New 
England. ‘The family of Joseph 
Barnard, Esq., of Hopkinton, is con- 
nected by marriage with the heroine of 
this story; the wife of the late Hon. 
Abner Bb. Kelley of Warner, was her 
granddaughter, and Capt. Nicholas 
Fowler, who built the Ela mills at 
Warner village, was her grandson. 

The church records of Hopkinton 
show that on the 23d day of Novem- 
ber, 1757, David Woodwell with nine 
others, including Rev. James Scales, 
were formed intoachurch. This cere- 
mony took place at the fort on the top 
of the southern spur of Putney’s Hill, 
and on the same day, at the same place, 
Mr. Scales, the first minister, was or- 
dained. ‘This fort was a mile and a 
half, perhaps, in a southerly direction 
from the Woodwell garrison. ‘The dust 
of Mr. Scales, the faithful, first guide 
of this little flock, lies in the old ceme- 
tery, near the fort, unmarked by any 
recognizable tombstone. The next 
minister of this church was Rev. Elijah 
Fletcher, the father of Grace, who was 
the wife of Daniel Webster. 

The aforesaid church records con- 
tinue : 

“On the rith day of Dec., 1757, 
Mary Woodwell, wife of David, was 
admitted from the church at Hopkin- 
ton, Mass.” 

“Nov. 4, 1759, the Widow Mary 
Corbett was admitted.” 

“April 2, 1760, David Woodwell was 
elected deacon.” 

“May 22, 1763, Jeremiah Fowler 
was admitted to the church on pro- 
fession.” 

Josiah, the first-born of Mary Wood- 
well Corbett, took his family, consist- 
ing of his wife and two sons (Jesse 
and Thomas), and joined the Shaker 
society at Enfield. ‘This was in 1792. 
A short time afterwards he transferred 
his home to the society at Canterbury, 
where he led an industrious life, and 
where he died, among his chosen peo- 
ple, in 1833. Jesse, the oldest son of 
Josiah, was a “sleep-walker.” He 
left the Shakers when a young man, 
went to Lake Village, and in a som- 
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nambulistic state stepped out of the 
second story window of a house and 
was killed. Thomas, the youngest son 
of Josiah, was born at Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire, in 1780. He con- 
tinued with the Shakers from his first 
connection with them, to the end of 
his days. In June, 1857, he departed 
this life in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. 

Chis grandson of our heroine was a 
man of genius and character. He was 
never idle. Having a mechanical turn 
of mind, he invented and gave to the 
world a superior form of printing press 
(for that time), which, during his day, 
had an extensive sale. He also man- 
ufactured brass clocks, many of which 
are still running. A man of great 
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roots, as well as in the manufacture of 
medicinal oils and tinctures. The 
Shaker Sarsaparilla has a wide reputa- 
tion and an extensive sale throughout 
the country. This is the production 
of Thomas Corbett, and the bottles 
are still labelled “ Corbett’s Shaker 
Sarsaparilla.” In his light hair and 
complexion, and in his agreeable man- 
ners and general intelligence, he bore 
a strong resemblance to his venerable 
ancestress, the subject of this biograph- 
ical sketch. Elder Henry C. Blinn of 
the Canterbury society bears this hand- 
| some tribute to his memory: ‘ He was 
}a man of deep religious feeling, and 
| scrupulously honest in all his dealings.” 
| Jeremiah Fowler died at Hopkinton, 
| about the year 1802, and immediately 








industry and perseverance, he entered | thereafter (being in her second widow- 
upon the study of medicine, having as | hood) Mary Woodwell Corbett Fowler 
his instructor, Dr. Tenney of Loudon, | connected herself with the Shaker 
the father of the late Dr. R. P. J. Ten- | society at Canterbury, where her hon- 
ney, of Pittsfield, this state. For ored son and grandson were, and there, 
many years Dr. Corbett was an active | for the last quarter of a century and 
and efficient physician in the Canter-| more of her long and eventful life, 
bury society, and an able adviser with | she found congenial spirits and a val- 
the physicians of the Shaker societies | ued home. On the 3d day of Octo- 
in Massachusetts and New York. He) ber, 1829, and in the one hundredth 
built up a large and profitable trade in | year of her age, she passed gently on 
the business of pressed herbs}’and | to the “unseen shore.” 
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In the sketch of the ancestors of| note at Bunker Hill and Bennington. 


Hon. George B. Chandler, given in the | Hannah (Goffe) Chandler afterwards 
January numberof the Granire Monru- | married Capt. Andrew Bradford, of Am- 
LY, notice of one generation was omitted. | herst, by whom she had five children. She 

5Thomas Chandler, son of 4 Zacha-| died at Milford, Dec. 14, 1819, aged 
riah and Margaret (Bishop) Chandler, | ninety-six years, leaving eight children, 
born at Roxbury, December 7, 1716 ;| sixty-three grandchildren, one hundred 
married Hannah, daughter of Col.| and thirteen great grandchildren, and 
John Goffe, about 1743. They are said | one of the fifth generation, making one 
to have been the first couple married in | hundred and eighty-five descendants. 
Bedford. He died at Bedford, No- Among the children of Capt. Brad- 
vember 2, 1752, leaving four children, of | ford, by a former marriage, was Capt. 
whom 6 Zachariah, the only son, was the | John Bradford, father of Rev. Ephraim 
voungest. Hannah, one of the daugh- | P. Bradford, for many years the minis- 
ters, became the wife of Col. Stephen | ter of New Boston. 
Peabody, of Amherst, an officer of some 
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D. F. Secoms. 
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HISTORY OF THE FOUR MEETING-HOUSES OF THE FIRST 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY IN CONCORD. 


BY JOSEPH B. WALKER, 


OUR FIRST MEETING-HOUSE. 
1727-1751. 


In every true picture of early New England civilization, the meeting-house 
occupies a prominent place in the foreground. One of the conditions of the 
grant of our township, imposed by the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, 
from whom it was received in 1725, was, “That a convenient house for the 
public worship of God be completely finished within the term aforesaid [three 
years] for the accommodation of all such as shall inhabit the aforesaid tract of 
land.”! 

This condition was faithfully and promptly fulfilled. Before the first furrows 
had been turned, even before the township had been surveyed, the intended 
settlers, at a meeting held in Andover, Massachusetts, on the eighth day of Febru- 
ary, 1726, “Agreed and voted, that a block house, twenty-five feet in breadth and 
forty feet in length, be built at Penny Cook for the security of the settlers.” The 
last phrase of this vote, “for the security of the settlers” indicates plainly the 
purpose of that house. It was intended as a bulwark, not against error and 
ungodliness only, but against the fierce assaults of the savage as well. Farther 
action was taken at the same meeting by the appointment of a committee of 
five to secure its early erection.?_ And, as if this was not enough, they appoint- 
ed another committee of three to examine the charges made for this work, and 
to allow and pay from the township treasury such as they might deem reason- 
able.® 

Tradition has preserved the location of this our first meeting-house, which 
stood beneath the arches of the primeval forest, upon the north side of the 
brook now concealed beneath the roadway, near the corner of Main and Chapel 
streets. Of necessity, and appropriately as well, it was built of logs. Forty 
feet was the length of it and twenty-five feet was the breadth of it. It was of 
one story, and its rough walls were pierced with small square windows, suffi- 
ciently high from the ground to protect its occupants from the missiles of In- 
dian foes.* Its floor was the virgin soil. Its roof was of riven pine or of the 
trunks of sapling trees. 

It was commenced in 1726, the same year that the survey of the township was 





1 It is a notable fact, that the first public assembly in the township was one for public worship, held 
on Sunday, the fifteenth day of May, 1726, and composed of a committee of the General Court, survey- 
ors, and some of the proprietors, who had arrived two days before. They had come to survey the 
township and were attended by their chaplain, Rev. Enoch Coffin, who performed divine service in 
their camp at Sugar Ball Plain, both parts of the day.—Committee’s Journal. 

2 Agreed and voted, That John Chandler, Moses Hazzen, Nehemiah Carlton, Nathan Simonds and 
Ebenezer Stevens be a committee, and they are hereby empowered to build, either by themselves, or to 
agree with workmen, to build a block house of twenty-five feet in breadth and forty feet in length, as in 
their judgment shall be most for the security of the settlers."—Prop. Rec., Vol. A.,p. 23. 

3 Agreed and voted, That Timothy Johnson, John Osgood and Moses Day be chosen, appointed and 
empowered to examine the charges that shall arise in building a blockhouse at a place called Penny 
Cook, or any other charges that shaliarise in bringing forward the settlement, and to allow as in their 
judgment shall be just and equal, and also to draw money out of the treasury for the defraying of said 
charges.”—Prop. Rec., Vol. A., p. 24. 

4At times during the French and Indian wars, ‘On the Sabbath the men all went armed to the 
house of —— stacked their guns round a post in the middle, with powder horn and bullet pouch 
slung across their shoulders, while their revered pastor,—who is said to have had the best gun in the 
parish,—prayed and preached with his good gun standing in the pulpit.”—Bouton’s History of Con- 
cord, page 164. 
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begun, and finished in 1727,1 months before the first family moved into the set- 
tlement.? It was the first permanent building completed in Penny Cook and ante- 
dates the saw and grist mills, two of the earliest and most important structures 
in early New England towns. The precise date of its completion has been lost, 
but it appears from their records that a meeting of the township proprietors was 
held in it as early as the fifteenth of May, 1727. From that time onward, for 
more than twenty years, it was the place of all considerable gatherings of the 
good people of Penny Cook. 

Two years after its completion (1729), when a saw mill had been erected, 
measures were taken to substitute for its floor of earth a more comfortable one 
of wood.? The year following, in anticipation of the settlement of “a learned, 
orthodox minister,” farther action was taken to hasten the completion of this 
and perhaps other improvements of its interior.* 

On the eighteenth of November of this year (1730), there assembled within 
its rude walls the first ecclesiastical council ever held in New Hampshire north 
of Dunstable and west of Somersworth. It was convened for the purpose of 
assisting in the formation of this church and for ordaining and installing its first 
minister, the Rev. Timothy Walker, who served it with great fidelity for fifty-two 
years.° For a considerable time afterwards this church occupied an extreme 
frontier position. 

There is little reason to suppose that there were any social inequalities among 
the settlers of this remote township, or if, perchance, any such existed, that they 
would have been manifested in the meeting-house. One is surprised, therefore, to 
learn that leave was granted on the fifteenth day of March, 1738, to Mr. James 
Scales, afterwards for thirteen years the minister of Hopkinton, to build a pew 
upon the floor of this building.® 

Fourteen days later, March 29, 1738, it was decided, owing to the increase 
of population, to enlarge the existing accommodations by the erection of gal- 
leries, and, so far as necessary, to repair the house.? 

This little block-house beside the brook in the wilderness, rude and humble 
as it was, served the triple purpose of sanctuary, school-house and town-hall, 
clearly indicating to all who saw it the three leading elements of our New Eng- 
land civilization,—religion, universal education, and self-government. 





1 Edward Abbot deposed, that on the eighth day of May, 1727, he with many others set out from An. 
dover on their journey to a new township called Penny Cook, in order to erect a house which had been 
sometime before begun, which was designed by the settlers for a meeting house for the public worship 
of God.— Deposition of E. Abbot, in Bow Controversy. 


2 Jacob Shute deposed “ that in the full of the year 1727 he assisted in moving up the first family that 
settled at Penny Cook, that he there found a meeting house built.”—Deposition of J. Shute, in Bow 
Controversy. 


3 May 1, 1729. “Voted that there be a floor of plank or boards laid in the meeting house at the charge 
of the community of Penny Cook, and that Lieut. Timothy Johnson and Mr. Nehemiah Carlton be a 
committee to get the floor laid as soon as may be conveniently.”"—Prop. Rec., Vol. A, page 58. 


4 March 31, 1730. “Voted that Mr. John Merrill be added to Messrs. Timothy Johnson and Nathan 
Simonds in order to a speedy repairing of the present meeting house at Penny Cook at the settler’s 
cost.” 


5 The sermon on this occasion, which discussed the subject of ‘‘ Christian Churches Formed and Fur- 
nished by Christ,” was preached by the Rev. John Barnard, of Andover, Mass. The charge to the pas- 
tor was by the Rev. Samuel Phillips, pastor of the South Church of the same town, and the right hand 
of fellowship by the Rev. John Brown, of Haverhill, Mass. Near the close of his sermon, Mr. Barnard 
thus alludes to some of the circumstances attending this remote settlement in the wilderness :— 

“You, my brethren, * * * * have preposed worldly Conveniencies and Accommodations, in your 
engaging in the settlement of this remote Plantation. There is this peculiar circumstance in your 
Settlement, that it is in a Place, where Satan, some Years ago, had his Seat, and the Devil was wont to 
be Invocated by forsaken Salvages: A place in which was the Rendezvous and Head Quarters of our 
Indian Enemies. Our Lord Jesus Christ has driven out the Heathen and made Room for you, that He 
might have a Seed to serve Him in this Place, where He has been much dishonored in Time past.”—Mr. 
Barnard’s Ordination Sermon, pages 28 and 29. 

6 March 15, 1738. “Voted that Mr. James Scales shall have liberty to build a pew in the one half of 
the hindermost seat at the west end of the meeting-house that is next the window.”—Town Records, 
Vol. 1, page 69. 

7 March 29, 1738. “Voted that Ensign Jeremiah Stickney and Benjamin Rolfe, Esq., be a committee 
to tuke care that galleries be built in the meeting-house, and that said meeting-house be well repaired ut 
the town cost.” 
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The nations of the old world built no such structures. The French erected 
none like it upon the shores of the St. Lawrence. Neither did the Dutch at the 
mouth of the Hudson, or the Spaniards in Florida, or the Cavaliers at James- 
town. Planted upon the line where advancing civilization met retiring barbar- 
ism, this was the seed-house from which have sprung the sixteen fairer struct- 
ures which now adorn our city. When our forefathers laid upon the virgin soil 
the bottom logs of this block-house, they laid here the foundations not alone of 
a Christian civilization, but of a sovereign state capital as well. Their simple 
acts were of consequence far greater than they dreamed. 


OUR SECOND MEETING-HOUSE. 
1751-1842. 


As time passed on, the population of the township so far increased as te im- 
peratively demand a larger meeting-house, and in 1751 a new one was erected 
upon the spot now occupied by the Walker school-house. Its frame, mostly of 
oak, was composed of timbers of great size and very heavy. The raising, 
commenced on the twelfth day of June, occupied a large number of men for 
three days. ‘The good women of the parish asserted their uncontested rights 
on the occasion, and afforded such refreshments as the nature of the arduous 
work required. 

This building was one of great simplicity and entirely unornamented. It was 
sixty feet long, forty-six feet wide, and two stories high. It faced the south, on 
which side was a door opening upon an aisle extending through the middle of 
the house straight to the pulpit. The seats were rude benches placed upon each 
side of it ; those upon the west being assigned to the women, and those upon 
the east tothe men. The deacons sat upon a seat in front of the pulpit and 
faced the congregation. A marked attention had been shown the minister by 
building for him a pew—the only one in the house. This simple structure was 
without gallery, porch, steeple or chimney. 

As the town had, at this date, owing to its controversy with Bow, no organiz- 
ed government, it was built by a company of individuals, designated “ Tne Pro- 
prietors of the Meeting-House,” and not by the town, as was usually the case. 
Its erection, under these circumstances, is an important fact, showing conclu- 
sively the resolute character of our fathers; for, at this very time, all the fair 
fields which they had wrested from the wilderness were unjustly claimed by per- 
sons of high political and social influence in the province, who, through the 
agency of the courts, were seeking to seize them.? 

Indeed, it was only after a long and expensive controversy of thirteen years, 
that our ancestors finally obtained, in 1762, at the Court of St. James, a decis- 
sion securing to them the peaceable possession of their homes. A new spirit 
was infused into their hearts by this removal, by royal command, of the clouds 





1 Bouton’s History of Concord, page 250. 


2 The Bow controversy, which lasted about twelve vears, involved the title to more than two thirds 
of the entire territory of Concord. Our fathers held this under a grant of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, made in January, 1725. By the settlement of the boundary line between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. in 1740, it became a part of the latter province. 

Some nine years afterwards, by virtue of a grant by the government of New Hampshire, made in 
May, 1727, a company denominated the Proprietors of Bow, sought by writs of ejectment to dispossess 
the owners after a peaceable possession of more than twenty years. The parcels sued for were pur- 
posely so small as to preclude appeals to the higher courts in Engiand; the object being to so harrass 
the occupants as to force them cither to an abandonment of their lands or to a second purchase of them 
from the Bow claimants. 

Our fathers regarded the whole scheme a4 a ba<e swindle,and at once determined to resist its con- 
summation. Defeated in every case brought before the provincial courts, then largely controlled by 
these claimauts, they dispatched their minister, the Rev. Timothy Walker, as their agent, to London, 
to seek redress of their wrongs in the home courts. For this purpo+e, he went to England no leas than 
three times, once in the fall of !753, once in 1755, and once in 1762. On the twenty-ninth day of Decem- 
ber of this last year he obtained of the King in Council a decree reversing the decisions of the Province 
Courts -_ nutentiching the validity of their title,—a decree as just as the claims which it annihilated 
were wicked. 
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which had so long hung over them. ‘This was manifested in the increased en- 
terprise everywhere apparent. Improvements, long delayed, were immediately 
commenced, now that they felt quieted in the possession of their estates.1 

It also appeared, some years later, in the general desire to finish the meeting- 
house, which the proprietors had hitherto but partially completed. 

Measures were instituted as early as 1772 for the purchase of their interest by 
the town, but the distractions of the revolution so absorbed the time and 
thoughts of the people that nothing conclusive was done.? Seven years after- 
wards, however (1779), the town voted “to relinquish the pew ground to any 
number of persons who would finish the meeting-house and add a porch and 
the value of another porch.” It also voted “ to be at the expense of building 
the steeple, excepting the cost of a porch.” Two years later, on the ninth day of 
July, 1781, a committee was appointed to secure the enlargement of the meet- 
ing-house Lor by the purchase of additional land upon the south of it. 

The next year (March 5, 1782), another committee was chosen to negotiate 
with the proprietors of the meeting-house for the purchase of their interest 
therein. ‘The parish accepted their report, and, a month later, April 8, 1782, 
in accordance with its recommendations, the purchase was made.‘ 

In June of this year, the parish decided to finish the house, and Col. Timothy 
Walker, Jr., Robert Harris and Lieut. Joseph Hall were constituted a commit- 
tee for that purpose.> ‘The inside was completed in 1783, and, in the course of 
the next year, the outside was finished. 

It had an entrance porch at each end, twelve feet square and two stories high, 
containing a flight of stairs, in three runs, giving access to the galleries. The east 
porch was surmounted by a belfry and steeple, upon the spire of which stood, 
one hundred and twenty-three feet from the ground, a gilded weather-cock, of 
copper, four feet high and weighing fifty-six pounds. It had glass eyes and a 
proudly expanded tail. It always looked ready for a fight, ecclesiastical or 
civil. Our fathers thought much of it, and consulted its movements, in divin- 
ing the weather, with almost as much confidence as do we the daily telegrams 
from the meteorological office at Washington. 

The posts of this house, which were but partially concealed, were of white 
oak, and revealed plainly the marks of the hewer’s broad-axe. They were 
twenty-eight feet long, twelve inches square at the bottom and twelve by eigh- 
teen inches at the top. ‘Those of the bell-tower were of pine, sixty-four feet long 
and eighteen inches square. ‘Two pitch pine timbers, each sixty feet long and 
eighteen inches square, pinned to the cross-beams, confined this tower to the 
main body of the building. The belfry roof was supported upon graceful arch- 
es and covered with unpainted tin. The bell-deck was surrounded by a hand- 





1 The diary of the pastor for 1764, the year succeeding that of his las: return from England, affords 
marked evidence of this fact. In it he says: 

* April 20. Set out 20 apple trees in the Island orchard and in ye Joel orchard.” 

“ April 23. Mot 40 apple trees of Philip Eastman, brot. ym. home and set ym. out.” 

* April 24. Set out about 00 young «pple trees in ye house lot.” 

“ May 2. Set out eight elm trees about my house.” 

“ May 6. Sowed a bushel of barley avd more than a bushel of flax seed and harrowed it in. N. B.— 
26th of March set out 63 young upple trees in a row, beginning next ye road; then set out two young 
plum trees; then 5 of best winter apples; then 9 of the spice apple, making 79 in ye whole.” 


2 March 83,1772. “ Voted that John Kimball, Henry Martin and John Blanchard be a committee 
to treat with the proprietors of the meeting-house, or such a committee as they shall choose, in order 
to purchase said house fur the use of the puri:h.”~ Town Lecords, Vol, 2. page 34. 


3 March &, 1782. ‘ Voted to choose a committee to treat with the proprietors of the meeting-house 
and see upon what terms they will relinquish the same to the parish.” 

** Voted that Peter Green, Esq., Capt Benjamin Emery and Mr. Benjamin Hanniford be a committee 
for the purpose afuresaid.”— Town Records, Vol. 2, page 112. 


4 For a copy of the deed sce Bouton's History of Concord, page 285. 


5 June 17, 1782. “ Voted to tinish the meeting-house in said Concord.” 

“ Voted to chovuse a committee to provide materials and finish said house.” 

“ Voted that the committee consist of three.” 

* Voted that Col. Timothy Walker, Mc. Robert Harris and Mr. Joseph Hall be a committee for the 
as aforesaid.”— Town Records, Vol. 2, page 114. 
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some railing, and, upon the belfry ceiling was painted, in strong colors, the thirty- 
two points of the compass; of sufficient size to be easily read from the 
ground. The walls were clapboarded and surmounted by a handsome cornice. 

To the lower floor there were three entrances ; one, already mentioned, upon 
the south side, and one from each porch. Over the two last were entrances to 
the gallery. There were two aisles besides that before alluded to. One ex- 
tended from the east to the west door, and the other from one door to the other, 
between the wall pews upon the east, south and west sides of the house and the 
body pews. 

The pews were square and inclosed by pannelled sides, surmounted by turned 
balusters supporting a moulded rail. ‘The seats were without cushions and fur. 
nished with hinges, that they might be turned up when the congregation stood, 
as it did, during the long prayer. At the close of this they all went down with 
one emphatic bang, in response to the minister’s “Amen !” 

The pulpit which was a huge, square structure and had a semicircular pro- 
jection in front, was constructed of panelling and loomed up like Mount 
Sinai, in awful majesty, high above the congregation. Behind it was a broad 
window of three divisions, above which projected forwards a ponderous sound- 
ing board, of elaborate workmanship, as curious in design as it was innocent of 
utility. 

The pulpit was reached by a flight of stairs upon the west side, ornamented 
by balusters of curious patterns, three of which, each differing from the others, 
stood upon each step and supported the rail. ‘lhe bright striped stair carpet, 
the red silk damask cushion, upon which rested the big Bible, blazing in scarlet 
and gold, were conclusive evidence that our ancestors lavished upon the sanct- 
uary elegancies which they denied themselves. 

At the foot of the pulpit stairs stood a short mahogany pillar, upon which 
on baptismal occasions was placed the silver font. Just beneath and before the 
pulpit, was the oli men’s pew,! to the front of which was suspended a semi- 
circular board, which, raised to a horizontal position on sacramental or business 
occasions, formed a table. A wide gallery, sloping upwards from front to rear, 
extended the entire length of the east, south and west sides of this house. 
Next the wall were square pews like those below. In front of these the space 
was occupied in part by pews and in part by slips, with the exception of a sec- 
tion on the south side, immediately in front of the pulpit, which had been inclosed 
for the use of the chuir. This had a round table in the centre, upon which 
the members placed their books, pitch-pipe, and instruments of music. Ata 
later date rows of seats took the place of this enclosure. A horizontal iron 
rod was placed above the breastwork in front of these, from which depended 
curtains of red. These were drawn during the singing and concealed the 
faces of the fairer singers from the congregation. At other times they were 
pushed aside. 

In the east gallery, next to and north of the door was the negro pew. It 
was plainer than the others, and, at most services, had one or more sable occu- 
pants. Still farther north, but at a later date, was another of twice the ordinary 
size, finely upholstered, furnished with chairs and carpeted. It belonged to 
Dr. Peter Renton, a Scotch physician, who came to Concord about 1822, and 
for some twenty years was quite prominent as a physician. 

Such was our second meeting-house when finished in 1784, with but few, if 
any exceptions, the best in New Hampshire. 





1 It is remembered with pleasure that in the old meeting-house the venerable old men sat on a seat 
prepared forthem at the base of the pulpit. wearing on their bald heads a white linen cap in summer, 
and a red woolen or flannel cap in winter. This practice continued as late as 1825 and 1830. 

Among the ancient men who thus sat in the “ old men’s” seat, the following are distinctly remem- 
bered: Reuben Abbott, senior; Christopher Rowell, senior; John Shute; Capt. Joseph Farnum; 
Samuel Goodwin; Moses Abbott; Reuben Abbott, 2d; Nathan Abbott and Chandler Lovejoy.”—Zouton's 
Hist. Concord, p. 629. 
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One object the town had in view, in lavishing so much upon it, was a very 
praiseworthy desire to accommodate the legislature, which met here for the 
first time (1782) two years before, and was evincing some disposition to make 
Concord the capital of the state. 

Such it remained until 1802. It was our only meeting-house and to it the 
families of all sections of the town went up to worship—from Bow line to the 
Mast Yar, from Beech Hill to Soucook river.* 

Many persons, owing to the want of good roads or of carriages, went to meet- 
ing on horseback. A man and woinan often rode double, the former upon a 
saddle. in front, and the latter upon a pillion, behind.27 Why this custom was 
confined to married and elderly persons tradition does not say. For the con- 
venience of persons riding thus there was a mounting block, near the northwest 
corner of the meeting-house. This consisted of a circular flat stone, eight feet 
in diameter, raised about three feet from the ground. A few steps led to the 
top of it, from which many of our ancestors easily mounted their horses at the 
close of divine service. I am happy to say that this ancient horse-block, as it 
was termed, is in good preservation and doing kindred duty at the present 
time. 

The expenses incurred in the completion of this, our second meeting-house, 
were met by an auction sale of the pews, of which there were forty-seven upon 
the ground-floor and twenty-six in the gallery. By this sale, it became the joint 
property of the town and of the pew owners.* 





1 The population of Concord in 1800 was 2052. ‘The intermission was short—an hour in winter and 
an hour aud a half in sammer. The people all stayed, except those in the immediate vicinity; and 
hence. as ererybody attend «d th same meeting, a tine Opportunity was atforded for everybody to be 
acyusinted. Old people n-w suv tha: they used to know every person in town. Thus public worship 
grea'ly promoted social union and goo! feeling throughout the whole community. Whatever new or 
interesting event occurred in one neiguborhoud, such as a death, bith, marriage, or any accident, be- 
came a subject of couversation, and tugs communication was kept up between the people of remote 
sections, who saw each other on no other day than the Sabbath.”"—Zouton’s History of Concord, page 
649. 

Capt. Joseph Walker, wh» at a considerably later time commanded alarge company of cavalry, resi- 
dent in Concord and neighboring towns. was aceustomed to notify meetings of his company by verbal 
notices to such members as he happened to see at the meeting-house, on Sunday. Tuese were suffi- 
cient, although many wee not pre-en’, aud some lived in Canterbury and Northfield. . W. 


2*** Going to meeting,’ as it was called, on the Sabbath, was for seventy-five years and more the uni- 
versal custom. Eldecly peopl+, wio owned horses, rode double—that is, the wife with her husband, 
sea’ed on a pillion behiad him, with her rigit arm encircling his breast. The young people of both 
sexes went on foot from evey part of the parish. In summer, young men usually walked barefoot, or 
with shoes in hand; an | the voung women walked with coarse shoes, carrying a better pair in hand, 
with stockings, to change before eutering the meeting-ouse. The usual custom of those west of Long 
Pon | was to stop at a large pine tree at the bottom of the hill west of Richard Bradley's, where the 
boys and young men put on their shoes, ant the young women exchanged their coarse shoes for a bet- 
ter pair, drawing on at the same time their clean, white stockings.”—Bouton’s History of Concord, page 
628. 


3“ On the west side of the old meeting-house was, and is, a horse-block. famous for its accommoda- 
tions tothe women in mounting and dismoanting the horses. It consists in a large, round, flat stone, 
seven and a half feet in diame er. or about twenty-two feet in circamference, raised about four feet 
high, with steps. Tradition says it was erected at the instance of the good wives who rode on pillions, 
and that they agree lto pay apoanl of batter apiece to defray the expeuse.”—Bouton's History of Con- 
cord, page 530. 

At a meetiag of the Society, held on the 15th day of April, 1869, this horse-block was presented to 
the writer of this paper, as appears by the following vote in the clerk’s records, viz.: “ Vuted that we 
present the old Horse-Biock to Mr. Jos. B. Walker.” 


4 March 2, 1784, © Voted to choose a committee to vendne the pews and finish the meeting-house."’ 

“ Voted that this committee co.sist of t'iree.” 

“ Voted that Cup*. Reuben Kimball, Col. Timothy Walker and Lieut. John Brad- 
ley be a committee for the purpose aforesaid.” 

Voted to make an addition of two to the committee aforesaid.” 

* Voted that John Kimball and James Walker be the additional committee.” 

* Voted to choose a Treasurer to receive the notes for the pews.” 

* Voted that Dr. Peter Green be Treasurer.” 

** Voted to choose a committee to set'le with Treasurer.” 

*“ Voted that this committee con-ist of three.” 

“Voted that Capt. Benjamin Emery, Peter Green, Esq., and Capt. John Roach be 
the committee for the purpose aforesaid.” 

“ Voted to reconsider the vote choosing Dr. Peter Green, Treasurer.” 

* Voted that the committee appointed to tinish the meeting-house proceed to fin. 
ish the outside of the same the ensuing summer,”—~ Town Records, Vol. 2, pages 
132 and 133 
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At the opening of the present century, the congregation had so increased as 
to require its enlargement. At a meeting holden on the first day of December, 
1801, the town accepted a plan for that purpose, presented by a committee 
previously chosen. This provided for an addition of two stories to the south 
side. At the same time Richard Ayer and others were authorized, upon fur- 
nishing suitable bonds for the faithful performance of the work, to make this 
addition, at their own cost, and take in compensation therefor, the new pew 
ground thus acquired.? 

This addition, which stood upon two courses of finely hammered granite 
ashler, was a semi-polygon, having the same length as the house and a middle 
width of thirty feet. The ridge lines of its roof, starting from a common point, 
on the ridge of the old structure, half-way between its two extremes, terminated 
at the several angles of the cornice. The style and quality of the work corre- 
sponded to that to which it was an addition. Upon completion, March 1, 1803, 


it was approved by the town and the bond of the undertakers was surrend- 
ered. 











P| 


























PLAN OF GALLERY, 1803. 





1** Voted to choose a committee of seven persons to propose a plan to the town, viz.:—Jacob Abbot, 
Richard Aver, Paul Rolfe, William A. Kent, Benjamin Emery, Stephen Ambrose, Abial Virgin.” 

* Voted to accept the report of the above committee, which is as follows, viz. :— The committee ap- 
pointed to report a plan for an addition to the meeting-house report that a plan exhibited before the 
town, being a semi-circle projecting thirty feet in front of the house, and divided into seven angles, and 
the gallery upon the plan annexed be accepted, and that the owners of pews in the front of the house 
below have their choice to remain where they are or go back to the wall the same distance from the 
front door; and that the present front wall pews be placed on a level with the other body pews, that 
the owners of wall pews in front ot the gallery have as good wall pews in front of the addition.’ ” 


2 “ Voted to choose a committee of five to take bonds of Capt. Richard Ayer and others who came 


forward at this meeting, and offered to make the addition on the plan exhibited by the committee and 
accepted by the town, viz.: Jacob Abbott, John Blanchard, Benju. Emery, John Kimball and Enoch 
Brown, the conmnittee, for the above purpose.”— Town Records, Vol. 2, page 266. 


3 Murch 1,1803. * Voted to accept the report of the committee appointed to inspect the buildin 
and fiuishing the addition to the meeting-house, viz: * We aforesaid committee having carefully inspecte 
the materials made use of in the making the addition to and alterations in the meeting-house in Con- 
cord and the workmanship in erectiug and finishing the same, hereby certify that it appears to us that 
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The cost of this addition was met by the sale of the new pews, for which it 
afforded room. ‘These, unlike the old ones, were long and narrow and denomi- 
nated slips. 

A few years later (1809), the selectmen were directed to remove the two 
front pews, in the old part of the house, and have erected upon their site four 
slips. ‘These, upon completion, were sold at auction for the sum of three 
hundred and twenty-two dollars and twenty-five cents, which was set aside as 
the nucleus of a fund for the purchase of a bell, in accordance with a vote of 
the town authorizing this work. Nearly ten years vefore this (March 31, 1800), 
the town had offered, with a prudence worthy of highest admiration, “to accept 
of a bell if one can be obtained by subscription.” ‘This liberal offer had lain 
neglected for nine entire years until now, when private subscriptions increased 
this nucleus to five hundred dollars, and the long wished for bell was procured. 
It weighed twelve hundred pounds, and as its clear tones sounded up and down 
our valley, the delight was universal. 

The next year the town ordered it rung three times every day, except Sundays, 
viz.: at seven in the morning, at noon, and at nine o’clock at night. The times 
of ringing on Sundays were to be regulated by the selectmen. Four years 
later it was ordered to be tolled at funerals when desired. 

Our first bell ringer was Sherburn Wiggin.? He was paid a salary of twenty- 
five dollars a year and gave a satisfactory bond for a faithful performance of 
the duties of his office. The prudence of our fathers is clearly seen in the 
practice of requiring bonds of their public servants aad of annually “venduing” 
some of their less valuable offices to the lowest bidder, instead of selling them 
to the highest, as is said to have been done elsewhere in later days. But I have 
been sorry to discover in the rapid increase of the sexton’s salary, a marked 
instance of the growing extravagance of our fathers, and of the rapaciousness 
of the office-holders among them. The salary of the sexton rose rapidly from 
twenty-five dollars a year in 1810, to forty dollars in 1818, an alarming increase 
of sixty per cent. in only eight years. 

Excepting some inconsiderable repairs in 1817-18, nothing more was done 
to our second meeting-house for about thirty years. An act of the legislature, 
passed in 1819, generally known as the “Toleration Act,” gradually put an end 
to town ministries and removed the support of clergymen to the religious 
societies over which they were settled.? 

Two new societies had been already formed in Concord, when this became a 
a law, viz: the Episcopal in 1817, and the First Baptist in 1818. Five years 
later, on the 29th July, 1824, the First Congregational Society, in Concord, was 
formed, and upon the resignation of our third minister, Dr. McFarland, July 
11, 1824, the town ministry in Concord ceased. 








the materials made use of for each and every part were suitable, and of good quality, and that the work 
is done in a handsome, workmanlike mauner. 

(JACOB ABBOTT, 

J BENJAMIN EMERY, 
Committee. { JOHN KLANCHARD, 

| Joun KIMBALL, 

( Exocn Brown.” 

—Town Records, Vol. 2, page 276. 


Concorp, June 3, 1803 


1 Among our early sextons was Sherburn Wiggin in 1810; Benjamin Emery, Jr., in 1811 and 1812, to 
whom the bell ringing was vendued as the lowest bidders. Subsequently the appointment of sextons 
wus left to the selectmen. Among the later incumbents of this office were Peter Osgood, Thomas B. 
Sargent and Joseph Brown. 


2 An act ofthe legislature “regulating towns and town officers,” passed February 8, 1791, provided, 
“That the inhabitauts of each town In tuis state, qualified to vote as afore.aid, at any meeting duly and 
legally warned aud holden in such town, may, agreeably to the constitution, grant and vote sich sum 
or sums of money as they shall judge necessary for the settlement, maintenance and suppor: of the 
ministry.” 


A subsequent act approved July 1, 1819, repealed this provision of t1e act of 1791 and left the support 
of the ministry to be provided fur by the religious societies of towns. 
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This important change, together with the organization of new societies, made 
advisable the disposal of the town’s interest in the meeting-house, meeting- 
house lot and bell. A committee of the town, appointed March 11, 1828, 
for this purpose, accordingly sold the town’s interest in these to the First 
Congregational Society, in Concord, for eight hundred dollars.?__ In considera- 
tion of the fact that the bell was to be very largely used tor the benefit of all 
its citizens, the town subsequently remitted three hundred dollars of this 
amount.® 

But still again, in 1828, the congregation had outgrown its venerable sanctu- 
ary and the demand for more room became imperative. After much discus- 
sion, a cummiitee was appointed on the sixteenth day of April of this year, to 
alter the square pews, on the lower floor of the old part of the house, into slips. 





1 March 13, 1826. * Voted, that William A. Kent, Joseph Waiker and Abel Hutchins be a commit- 
tee to take into consideration the subject relative to selliug the interest or right the town may have 
in the meeting-huuse to tuc First Congregational Society in Concord and report the expediency and 
terms at the next town meeting.”— Towa Kecords, Vol. 3, page 68. c 


Land on which the house stands fur, .  . r ° ° ° $300.00 
Town's interest in the mecting-house, . ° ° ° ° . . ° ° . 200.00 
Town’s interest inthe bell, . ° 300.00 


2 This committee reported recommending the sale of the 


$800.00 

March 11,1828. “Voted, that Samuel Herbert, Benjamin Parker and Isaac Eastman be a committee 
to sell and convey to the First Congregational society in Concord tie interests the town have in the 
meceting-house, the land on which i. siunds, and the bell, agreeably to the report of the committee to 
the town at the last annual meeting, and that they be hereby authorized to sell and convey the same to 
said society.”— Town Records, Vol. 3, p ije 96. 

July 25,1828. The town of Concord, by samuel Herbert, Nenjamin Parker and Isaac Eastman, a 
committee duly authorized, couveyed to the First Cougsegatioual Society in Concord, **all the right, 
title and interest we have in and unto a certain tract of ‘Jand situate in said Concord, being the same 
land on which the meeting-house occupied by said society now stands, described as follows, to wit: 
Extending frum the south site of said house as first built, six rods south; from the east end of said 
house, six rods east; from the north side of said house, six rods north; and from the west end of said 
house to the original reserve for a road by the bu | ground, including the land on which said house 
stands, together with said house and the bell attached to the same, reserving a highway on the south 
side of said house where it now 1s not less than four rods wide, aud ulso at the west eud of said house, 
and reserving the right to have suid bell tolled at funerals and rung as usual on week days and on pub- 
lic occasions ; no shed to be erected on suid land except on the north side of said house.”—Merrimack 
Records, Vol. 16, page 380. 


3 November 14,1828. ‘ Voted that the selectmen be and are hereby authorized toendorse the sum 
of three hundred dollars on a note the town holds ugainst the First Congregational Society in Concord, 
being the same which was relinquished for the bell."— Town Records, Vol. 3, page 121. 


4 Number and owners of pews on the lower floor of the First Congregational Society’s meeting - 
house in Concord, in Juxe, 1828, together with the time when and to whom transferred: 
NAMES OF OWNERS IN 1823. WHEN AND TO WHOM TRANSFERRED. 
Society’s free pew. 

Jacob A. Potter. Society’s pew. 
Jonathan Eastman & William West. 

Mary Ann Stickuey. 

Abial and Henry Rolfe. 

Richard Herbert. 

Johu Eastman. 

Ephraim Abbott. 

Isaac Virgin. 

Hazen Virgin. 

Timothy Chandler. Samuel Fletcher. 
Jobn Odlin 

Charles Walker. Oliver L. Sanborn. 
Laban Page. 

Thomas D. Potter & Lucy Davis. Thos. D. Potter & D. L. Morrill. 
John West & Theodore French. 

Rhoda Kimball. 

Patty Green. 

Moses Bullen. D. N. Hoyt. 

E. and C. Emery’s heirs. 

Nathan Chandler, Jr. 

Harriet Breed. James Sanborn. 
Abel Baker. 

Reuben Goodwin & Samuel Carter. Sewell Hoit. 
Nathaniel Eastman & Isaac Emery. 

Nathaniel Ambrose & Simeon Virgin. 

Henry Chandler & John Corlis. 

Henry Martin & Isaac F. Ferrin. Benj.min Parker. 
Ephraim Farnum. 

Robert Davis. 

Isaac Farnum. 
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This change increased the number of pews from ninety-nine to one hundred 
and ten, and raised the number of sittings to about twelve hundred and fifty. 


The east, south and west wall pews remained as they were. 


The following plan 


shows the arrangement at this time of the aisles and seats upon the ground floor. 





Nos. 


NAMES OF OWNERS LN Ie2s. 


Asa Abbott. 

Thomas B. Sargent. 
Nathan Ballard, Jr. 
Susanna Walker. 

Robert Davis. 

Abial Waiker. 

Abial Walker & Nathaniel Abbot. 
Benjamin H. Swett. 
Society's Pew. 

Joseph Farnum. 

Ezra Ballard. 

Timothy Carter. 

Abner Farnum. 

Moses Farnum. 

Moses Carter. 

Samuel B. Davis & A. B. Davis. 
James Busweill. 

Kichard Ayer. 

Charles Eastman. 

Isaac Dow. 

James Ea-tman. 
Daniel Fisk. 

Kichard Flanders & Sons. 
Betsey & Hannah Whitney. 
Johu Dimond. 

John George. 

Moses Shute. 

George Hutchins. 
Jonathan Atabrose. 
Jolin Lovejoy. 

Taomas Potter. 

Eliza Abbott. 

I-ane Shute. 

Jonathan Wilkins. 
Abial Eastman. 

John Eastman. 

Millen Kimball. 

John Putney. 

Margaret Dow. 

Samuel Morrill. 

Samuel A. Kimball. 
Asaph Evans. 

wamuel Fletcher. 
Richard Bradley. 

Moses Hall. 

Jeremiah Pecker. 
Enoch ©: -flin. 

Joseph Low. 

Isaac Hill & Wm. Hurd. 
Charles Hutchins. 

Abel tlhutchins. 

Joseph Eastman. 
Joseph Eastman. 

Jacob Hoit. 

Frye Williams. 

Samuel Herbert. 
William A. Kent. 
William Stickney. 

John Glover. 

Orlando Brown & Sarah Dearborn. 
Richard Aver. 
Nathaniel Abbott. 
hlizabeth McFarland. 
George Kent. 

Stephen Ambrose. 
Simeon & Benjamin Kimball. 
Jonathan Wilkins. 
Parsonage. 


WHEN AND TO WHOM TRANSFERRED. 
Robert Davis. 


Wm. Abbott. 
A. B. Kelley. 


Nathaniel Abbott. 
Abial Walker. 


Proctor. 
E. 8. Towle. 


S. A. Kimball. 


James Straw. 


Ivory Hall. 


State of New Hampsh’'re. 
Dr. Colby. 


Jacob Clough. 
Simeon Farnum. 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR IN 1828, 


It is a notable fact that very soon after the meeting-house had attained its 
greatest capacity, its congregations began to rapidly diminish. This was due 
to the formation of other religious societies. ‘The number of regular members 
which in 1825 was two hundred and twenty-two, had fallen in 1833 to one hun- 
dred and seventy-three, and the audiences had decreased correspondingly. 
Besides those who had withdrawn to form new organizations of other denom- 
inations, there began, in the year last named, a farther exodus of members to 
form the West Concord society. This was followed by another in 1837, to lay 
the foundations of the South society. These had reduced its membership in 
1841 to one hundred and five. The next year, the East Concord members left 
and formed the Congregational society in that village. Thus, yuartered and 
diminished in its membership more than one half, we can readily see that the 
remnant, with its families, was insufficient to fill the great structure of which it 
now found itself the sole possessor. 

Its fifty great windows, each with its forty panes of glass, looked more staring 
than ever before, and rattled, when the wind blew, as they had never rattled 
before. The voice of the minister reverberated through the vast area, and his 
eye sought in vain, upon the floor and in the galleries, the dense ranks of men, 
women and children, numbering some ten or twelve hundred, which had been 
wont to greet him. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find, as we turn over the well kept records 
of the society, that there came one day (March 17, 1841), before a meeting of 
its members, a proposition to leave the old sanctuary and build a new and smaller 
one. This, after long consultations and various delays, caused in part by differ- 
ences of preference as to location, resulted in the erection of our third meeting- 
house, at the corner of Main and Washington streets. 

But before leaving the old house for the new one, the members of the several 
societies which, from time to time, had gone out therefrom, met within its con- 
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secrated walls, and, after prayer, and song, and pleasant reminiscences, bade it 
farewell forever. 

This imperfect sketch would be still more so should I neglect a passing allu- 
sion to some of the assemblies, other than religious, convened from time to time 
in our second meeting-house. 

As early as 1778, a convention was here holden to form a plan of government 
for the state of New Hampshire. 

The first time the legislature ever met in Concord, March 13, 1782, it assem- 
bied in this house. Owing, however, to the cold, it adjourned for that session 
to another building temporarily prepared for its accommodation.? From the 
year 1782, onward to 1790, when our first town-house was built, were held in 
our second meeting-house no less than fifteen sessions of the General Court. 

‘The adjournment, just alluded to, suggests the fact that for two centuries 
after coming to this country, our New England ancestors had no fires in their 
sanctuaries. ‘They accepted the weather as God sent it and were content. If 
in summer, the sun shining through great unshaded windows, dazzled their eyes, 
they contracted their eyebrows and bore it, either with winking or without, as 
individual preferences suggested. If in winter the cold in God’s house was 
intense, they shrugged their shoulders, worked their toes, and, so far as they 
could, got carnal warmth from the fervor of their devotions. But it must have 
been very chilly for the ungodly on such occasions. ‘That at the noon inter- 
mission such should have sought spiritual invigoration at Hanaford’s Tavern near 
by, may have been inexcusable, but it was not inconsistent with the native 
depravity of that time. 

Means of warming were introduced into the old North meeting-house in 
1821.4 A moderate sized box-stove was placed in the broad aisle, which had a 
very long funnel, which was taken through the ceiling to a very short chimney in 
the attic. 

This central warmer proved but partially satisfactory, and may have operated 
like a similar one in the meeting-house of another town, which was said 


eee 





1 * Previous to leaving the old North meeting-house as a place of public worship, a union meeting 
of the four Congregatioual churches in town was held init. The meeting was attended two successive 
days, viz.: Thursday 27th and Friday 28h of September, in which the several pastors took part, viz.: 
Kev. Asa P. Tenney of the West church; Rev. Daniel J. Noyes of the South church; Rev. Timothy 
Morgan, preacher at East church; and the pastor of the First church. In the forenoon of Friday, the 
astur preached a discourse on reminiscences of the old meeting-house. In the afternoon, about five 
ant aud fifty communicants, belonging to the four -ister churches, sat down to the Lord’s Supper. 
It was a season of tender and affecting interest. Many wept at the thought of a separation from the 
place where they and their fathers had so long worshipped.”"—Louton’s History of Concord, page 452. 


2 The General Assembly, in session at Exeter, voted on the twelfth day of January, 1782, “ That 
when the business of this session is finished, the General Court be adjourned to meet at Concord, at 
such time as shall be agreed upon by the said General Court.”— Provincial Papers, vol. 8, page 930. 

The tradition is that Col. Timothy Walker, then a member of the Mouse from Concord, remarked to 
some of the members who were complaining of the treatment which they had received at their buarding- 
houses, that if the General Assembly would hold its next session at Concord they should be as we! 
accommodated as at Exeier and for half the money. Thereupon the Assembly adjourned to Concord. 

Upon his return home, the Colonel informed his neighbors of his promise and the consequences 
thereof, and that at its next ses-ion all must open their houses for the accommodation of the members 
of the General Court. This they at once agreed to do, aud subsequently did, to general satisfaction. 
Since then, fourty-four sessions of the General Court have been held in Concord, up to 1816, when it 
became the capital of the state. 


3 The hall fitted up for this occasion was in the second story of the house now standing on the 
west side of Main street, next north of the house of Enoch Gerrish. At that time, it stood upou the 
east side of the street and a few rods south of its present location. 


4 As I can never forget the faces within, so I never can the furious winds which howled about the 
ancient pile, the cold by which it was penetrated, and the stamping of men and women when within the 
porches, as they came from afar, and went direct from their sleighs to an immense apartment in which 
there was no tire, except tuat carried thither in fuot--toves. Tue ratcling of a multitude of loose win- 
dows, my tingling feet, the breath of —_ seen across the Louse, as the smoke of chimneys is discerned 
on frosty moruings, the impajience of the cougregation, and the rapidity of their dispersion,—are they 
not all upon the memory of those who worshipped iu thut house previous to the year 1821? Then my 
father suggested that in winter there be only one service, which led to the ne of a moderate-sized 
box-stove, and its erection half way up the central aisle. Tuis, strange as it may seem, was a departure 
from old cusiom which encountered some opposition.—Siography and Recollections by 4sa McFar- 


land, page 104, 
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to have driven all the cold air from the middle of the house to the sides, rendering 
the wall pews more uncomfortable than ever before. The introduction of a 
stove into a meeting-house often met great opposition and caused serious com- 
motion. The excitement raised by the setting up of a stove in the meeting- 
house at Webster, in 1832, was quieted only by a general agreement, embodied 
in a vote passed at a regular meeting of the society, *‘ to dispense with a fire in 
the stove the first Sabbath in each month through the cold season.”? 

Before the introduction of the stove, many among the more delicate portion 
of the congregation had sought a slight mitigation of the frosts in God’s house 
by the use of “ foot-stoves.” These continued in quite general use so long as 
our society worshipped in this house. The heat of such a warmer came from a 
pan of coals inclosed in a box of tin. No man here present, who was a boy 
forty or fifty years ago, will ever forget the Sunday labor imposed upon him in 
cold weather by the filling and carrying back and forth of one of these. The 
stern fathers of the previous generation may, very likely, have regarded them as 
vanities, and this Sunday labor as unnecessary and sinful. To this good Puritan 
opinion, I doubt not that the boys who hac mastered the catechism, and the 
families in the immediate vicinity of the meeting-house levied upon for coals, 
would have readily assented. 

It was in our second meeting-house that the New Hampshire State Conven- 
tion was holden, on the 21st day of June, 1788, which, as the ninth assembled 
for that purpose, ratified the Federal Constitution and started upon its glorious 
career the government of the United States. In this house was also held the 
conventions of 1791-2, to revise the constitution of the state. 

Fourteen times from 1754 to 1896 did the legislature march in formal pro- 
cession to this house, to hear the annual election sermon, which preceded its 
organization. and every year afterwards, until 1831, when the sermon was dis- 
continued. ‘Thirty-nine of all the election sermons preached before the legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire were delivered in this house, and three of them by 
pastors of this church.? 

From 1765 to 1790,‘a period of twenty-five years, all annual and special 
town-meetings were held in this meeting-house. Here our townsmen, many of 
whom rarely, if ever, met on other occasions except for divine worship, as- 
sembled to exchange friendly greetings and discharge their civil duties as Amer- 
ican citizens. Here, also, protracted religious meetings were held from time to 
time, the most memorable of which was that of 1831. Here important ad- 
dresses were delivered to large assemblies on fourth of July and other occasions 
of general interest. Here in 1835 was deiivered before the General Court a 
eulogy on Gen. Lafayette, by Nathaniel G. Upham. Here were held conven- 
tions for the promotion of temperance. Here occurred, in 1834 and 1835, the 
memorable trials of Abraham Prescott, for the murder of Mrs. Sally Cochran, 
of Pembroke. Here was had that sharp political encounter between Franklin 
Pierce and John P. Hale upon the latter’s leaving the Democratic party in 1845. 
The walls of no other house in New Hampshire resounded to so many lotty 
flights of eloquence as did those of our second meeting-house, from 1751 to 
1842 

A few years after its abandonment, this ancient structure was sought by the 
trustees of the Methodist General Biblical Institute as the seat of that institu- 
tion, which it was proposed to remove from Newbury, Vermont, to this city. 
This society and the pewholders cheerfully conveyed to them their several inter- 
ests in the building and lot, and public-spirited citizens of Concord subscribed 
some three thousand dollars for so remodelling the house as to suit the new 





1 Coffin’s History of Boscawen and Webster, page 238. 


2 The election sermon ws preached by our second pastor, Rev. Israel Evans,in 1791; by our third 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Asa McFarland, in 1803; and by our fourth pastor, Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, in 1823, 
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purpose to which it was to be devoted. The pulpit, pews and galleries were re- 
moved ; a second floor was introduced, and the two stories, thereby secured, 
were divided into dormitories and lecture rooms.' It continued the seat of the 
institute until its removal to Boston, when, in accordance with terms of its con- 
veyance, twenty years before, it reverted, with the land upon which it stood, to 
the First Congregational Society of Concord. It was subsequently sold to pri- 
vate parties, and the proceeds of its sale were devoted to the purchase of the 
society’s parsonage. With sad hearts its many friends afterward saw it degraded 
to a tenement house of a low order. But its desecration was brief. On the 
night of Monday, November 28th, 1870, the purifying angel wrapped a mantle 
of flame about it and transported it heavenward upon a chariot of fire. 

Not long afterwards the Union School District purchased the site of it, and 
reared thereon one of the fairest school-houses of which this, or any other New 


Hampshire town, can boast. It bears upon its south facade a tablet with the 
following inscription : 


ON THIS SPOT, 
CONSECRATED TO RELIGION AND LEARNING, 
WAS ERECTED IN 1751, 

THE FIRST FRAMED MEETING-HOUSE 
IN CONCORD, 
WHICH WAS USED FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 
AS A PLACE OF WORSHIP BY 
THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF THE TOWN, 
AND WITHIN WHOSE WALLS ASSEMBLED 
IN 1788 
THE NINTH STATE CONVENTION WHICH RATIFIED 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM 1847 TO 1867 
IT WAS OCCUPIED BY 
THE METHODIST GENERAL BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 
BURNED IN 1870, 
ITS SITE WAS PURCHASED BY 
THE UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
WHICH HAS CAUSED TO BE ERECTED 
THEREON THIS STRUCTURE, 
A. D. 1873. 


OUR THIRD MEETING-HOUSE. 
1842-1873. 

Our third meeting-house was a less imposing edifice than our second one. 
The diminished membership of the society called for a smaller house of wor- 
ship. Rarely before, and never since, has its pecuniary ability been less than at 
that time. The general drift of population also demanded a more southerly 
location. But many had a strong attachment to the old spot and to the old 
sanctuary. Some, therefore, proposed the remodelling of the latter, while others 
suggested the erection of a new house upon the site of it. But the majority 
opinion favored both a new location and anew house. Two subscription papers, 
which were then circulated, indicate the preferences of different members of 





1 A portion of the pulpit is in possession of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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the society. That for a new house upon the old lot, dated November 2oth, 
1841, contains the names of forty-three persons, subscribing for eighty-two 
shares. The other, dated April 7, 1842, for a new house at the corner of 
Main and Washington streets had upon it the names of thirty-nine signers, 
agreeing to take one hundred and three shares.? 

After repeated meetings and protracted deliberations, the new location was 
adopted. The deed of it to Nathaniel Abbot, Shadrack Seavey, James Buswell, 
James Moulton, Jr., and Jonathan E. Lang, the committee to build the new 
house, bears date May 16, 1842. The sum paid for it was thirteen hundred 
dollars. 

The plan of our third meeting-house was in general conformity to the style 
of such structures then prevailing in New England. It was of one story with a 
bell-tower and steeple forming a part of the facade. It faced the east and was 
eighty feet in length and fifty feet in width. It had long, square-topped windows 
upon the sides and a slightly projecting porch in front, whose roof rested upon 
four plain, round columns, some twenty-five feet high. ‘The curner-stone was 
laid and the frame raised July 4, 1842. It was dedicated on the twenty-third 
day of November of the same year. When completed, it was a comely enough 
structure of wood, in a ubiquituus coating of white paint, which, we are happy 








1 This subscription paper read: as follows, viz.: ‘ We the undersigned, inhabitants of Concord, 
believing that the interests and future prosperity of the First Congregational Society in Concord 
requires the erection of a new house fur public worship, do hereby agree to aid in the erection of a 
new house of worship for said suciety by taking the number of siares set against our names respect- 
ively, and pay the sui of fifty dollars for each and every share we may have subscribed for to a com. 
mittee, hereafter to be chosen by the subscribers, for the purpose of purchasing materials and makin 
all necessary contracts for the erection of a new heu-e of worship. The house to be located on lan 
now owned by said suciety and the same ou which the house now occupied by said society now stands. 

Concord, Nov. 20, 1541. 

Subscribers’ names. No. of shares. | Subscribers’ names. No. of shares. 
Abiel Walker, lu D. N. Hoit, 2 
F. N. Fisk, 10 L.. Roby, 
R. Bradley, 6 James Woolson, 
8. Coffin, Ivory Hall, 
Nath. Abbot, James Buswell, 
R. E. Pecker, Lawrence Covicdge, 
Jona. E. Lang, Benj> Farnum, 
Sarah A. Virgin, Shadrack Seuvey, 
Samuel Herbert, Jacob Fianders, 
Albert Herbert, Muses Shute, 
Ezra Ballard, John Corlis, 
Nathan Ballard, Isaac Proctor, 
John Flanders, Joseph 8. Abbot, 
Eben Fisk, Nathan K. Abbot, 
Abira Fisk, 
Samuel Morrill, 
Daniel Knowlton, 


ee - 
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3,450.00. 
Original on file in Society archives. 


Upon this paper were the following names and number of shares, viz. : 
Samuel Coffin, 8 shures. | J.C. Ordway, 1 share. 
Richard Bradley, 0 “ Mary A. Stickney, “ 
F. N. Fisk, Dan! Knowlton, 
Nath! Abbot, Bb. Farnum, 
. E. Lang, D. A. Hill, 
8. Seavey, Porter Blanchard, 
Samuel Morrill, Jno. Eustman, 
James Buswell, Surah: Kimball, 
R. E. Pecker, Joshua Sanborn, 
D. N. Hoyt, G. W. Ela, 
James Woolson, A. Fowler, 
J. Cooledge, H. M. Moore, 
8. Herbert, Sewell Hoit, 
N. Bouton, Jumes Buswell for C. A. Davis, 
B. Whitney, Ira Perley, 
E. Hall, Franklin Pierce, 
E. Philbrick, Mary C. Herbert, 
Albert Herber:, Jos. Eastman, 
Ivory Hall, 
Joseph Low, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
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103 shares.” 
Original on filein Society archives. 
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to know, is no longer the only orthodox color for an orthodox meeting-house. 
It had an audience room seventy feet long, forty-eight and a half feet wide, 
and twenty-four feet high A broad aisle extended through the middle of it, 
from the vestibule to the pulpit, and there was one of a less width, but of the 
same length, next to the north and south walls. The singing gallery was over 
the vestibule. Its length corresponded with the width of the church. It was 
ten feet deep and about fourteen feet high. The pulpit was a neat, mahogany 
structure. On each each side of it was a single tier of pews extending to the 
wall. In front of it were four tiers. The whole number of pews was eighty- 
eight, affording about four hundred and fifty sittings. The following floor plan 
shows the arrangement of pews, aisles and vestibule : 
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FLOOR PLAN OF OUR THIRD MEETING-HOUSE. 











In 1848 this house was enlarged by an addition of fifteen feet at the west end. 
This gave room for twenty additional pews and raised its seating capacity to 
about six hundred. A little later, its glaring white walls were frescoed, and the 
blaze of the sun through the windows was softened by the introduction of inside 
blinds. On the front of the gallery was a round-faced clock, which rarely kept 





1 This, which was made by Porter Blanchard and Sons, was a few years since given to the East 
Concord Congregational society and is still in use. 
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the ninth commandment, and fortunately was visible only to the minister, except 
during the singing, when the congregation arose, turned their backs to the pulpit, 
and “faced the music.” 

Until the formation of the South Congregational Society, in 1837, evening 
religious meetings were held in the town hall. After the withdrawal of persons 
belonging to that society, this room was found too large for such meetings and 
they were ere long transferred to rooms in the Merrimack County Bank building, 
now belonging to the New Hampshire Historical Society. These, however, 
proved as much too small as the town-hall had been too large, and the want of 
a suitable chapel became so imperative that, on the fourteenth day of March, 
1855, the pastor, Dr. Bouton, addressed to the society a communication setting 
forth its importance and tendering a subscription of fifty dollars towards its 
erection. About the same time the Ladies’ Sewing Circle sent another, tender- 
ing a contribution of four hundred and fifty dollars for the same object. 

In response to these generous offers, the society passed a suitable vote of 
thanks ; but no decisive action upon the subject was taken until its annual meet- 
ing on the seventeenth of March, 1858. At this time Shadrack Seavey, Dr. 
Ezra Carter and Moses H. Bradley were made a committee “to consider the 
subject of providing a vestry for the accommodation of the society and to 
report at an adjourned meeting.” 

About a month later, on the 12th of April, 1858, another committee, previous- 
ly appointed, reported that, “in their belief a vestry suitable for the use of the 
society can be erected upon the land belonging to the society in rear of the 
church.” 

On the twenty-sixth of the same month, Leonard Holt, for the last committee, 
submitted a plan for a chapel, which was approved, and the committee were 
directed “to circulate papers and obtain subscriptions for the building.” 

The committe were so far successful that, on the 31st of May following, they, 
together with the prudential committee of the society, were directed to proceed 
to its location and erection upon the west part of the church lot. The work 
was at once commenced and prosecuted to completion in the autumn of 1858. 
It was dedicated, soon after, by appropriate services to the uses for which it was 
intended. On that occasion the pastor expressed a hope that extemporaneous 
speech might prevail within its walls, and that written discourses might attract 
attention by their absence only. 

It begame too small for us ere long, and was enlarged by an addition 
to the north end, which affords a kitchen and dining-room, for use on social 
occasions. In June, 1873, it came near meeting the fate of our third meeting- 
house, and was partially burned. But it was subsequently repaired, and is in 
active service still. 

In 1855, largely through the efforts of Mr. Reuben L. Foster, a subscription 
of nearly fifteen hundred dollars ($1,467.10) was made, by members of the so- 
ciety, to provide for the meeting-house a steeple clock, and to inclose its lot up- 
on the east and south sides by a stone and iron fence. 

Some years later (1869), upon the introduction of a new organ, the singer’s 
gallery was lowered and remodelled, the audience room was ventilated, the 
pews were repainted, and the walls and ceilings frescoed anew. 

By these alterations and repairs the interior of our third meeting-house was 
made both convenient and agreeable. It continued without further change un- 
til the morning of Sunday, June 29th, 1873, when, like its predecessor, it was 
seized by devouring flames and translated.* 

[TO RE CONTINUED. ] 








1The fire was communicated to the meeting-house from the carriage shop: of Mr. Samuel M. Griffin, 
near by upon the north, which had been fired by an insane person possessed with the idea of clearing a 
site at the corner of Main and Washington streets for a splendid Spiritual temple. He was soon after 
arrested and committed to the Asylum for the Insane. 
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RICHARD TAFT. 


RICHARD TAFT was born in Barre, Vt.. March 14, 1812. and died at Little- 
ton, N. H., February 4th, 1881. At the age of nine, he removed to Alstead, 
N. H., where he remained on a farm till 1830, when he was employed in a hotel at 
North Chelmsford, Mass. In two years he became a partner. He was afterwards 
landlord of the Washington House, Nashua, N. H.. and then of a hotel in ‘Tyngs- 
borough. Mass. From 1844 to 1849, he was the lessee and landlord of the Washington 
House in Lowell. Mass. Since June 30, 1849, his life has been closely associated 
with the history of the Franconia mountain country. At that time he opened the 
Flume House. ‘Travel had then hardly begun. Bristol was the nearest point that 
could be reached by rail, and there were only a few small hotels in the whole region. 
The Lafayette House at Franconia Notch had been opened but a short time by the 
elder Gible and his son. ‘The price of board was then $1.50 per day and the whole 
receipts of his first season were only 31890. 

Says Mr. William C. Prime in fhe N. Y. Journal of Commerce: **Mr. Taft was a man 
of exceedingly quiet demeanor, but of great ability. foresight and cautious energy. 
New Hampshire owes to him a debt which it will never be able to repay, for the results 
accomplished by his example, advice and personal labor in the mountain country. 
He was withal « man on whom every one relied; a man of the most unswerving 
probity of character. To use an expression which was constantly applied to him. 
‘Mr Taft was never known to go back on his word.” He commanded the respect 
and confidence of all men. For many years past, though enfeebled by constant 
illness, he has continued to lead in all the improvements of the White Mountain 
hotels.” 

He was always keenly alive to the wonderful beauties of the Franconia Notch 
and never for a moment wavered fn his faith in their attractions. It was one of the 
compensations of his last illness that he was permitted to again behold its glories 
and to inhale its pure and vivifying air. 

Business at the Flume House increased from year to year. and in the fall of 1852, 
with his associates, he began the building of the Profile House, which was com- 
pleted and opened to the public in July the following year. since which tithe he has 
been one of the principal managers and the largest owner in both hotels. The Pro- 
file House has been greatly enlarged from its original dimensions, and is now one of 
the largest mountain houses in the country. The wonderful success which has at- 
tended it the public generally know. Probably no manin the United States has 
ever really enjoyed hotel keeping any better than Mr. Taft. and very likely few as 
well. His modesty of deportment was extreme, and only a few of the multitude 
who visited the Profile House ever saw him to know him. His chosen field of action 
was the interior of the house, away from the busy bustle of the front office, and 
where as general manager, and especially as steward, he displayed those conspicu- 
ous abilities which have made him a prince among landlords. The hotel firm for 
four years, beginning in 1865, was ‘Taft. Tyler & Greenleaf, but for the past twelve 
years has been Taft & Greenleaf. Mr. ‘Taft was one of the proprietors of the Pro- 
file and Franconia Notch Railroad. and at his death was the president of the com- 
pany. He was recognized by allas aman of great worth and sterling integrity, 
kind and just in all his intercourse with his fellowmen, generous and benevolent to 
a fault. His memory will live long in the hearts of his friends and associates. 
Being an invalid for many years he became a great student. He was familiar with 
the poets. and was well read in history and in the arts and sciences. For the past 
nine months, he was confined to the house. Deceased leaves a wife and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles F. Eastman of Littleton, N. H.. two sisters, and a brother, Denison 
Taft of Montpelier, Vt. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. J.S. Block of Montreal, at the house 
of his son-in-law, where he died. He left a legacy of $1000 to the New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home at Franklin, the income only to be used. 

SAMUEL C. EASTMAN. 
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THE BELLS OF BETHLEHEM. 


(ON HEARING THEM IN TilE HILL COUNTRY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1880.) 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


“The far-of sound of holy bells.” 


How sweet the chimes this Sunday morn, 
"Mid autumn’s requiem, 
Across the mountain valleys borne,— 
The bells of Bethlehem ! 
“ Come join with us,” they seem to say, 
“ And celebrate this hallowed day !” 


Our hearts leap up with glad accord— 
Judea’s Bethlehem strain, 

That once ascended to the Lord, 
Floats back to earth again, 

As round owr hills the echoes swell 

To “God with us, Emmanuel !” 


O Power Divine, that led the star 
To Mary’s sinless child ! 
O ray from heaven that beamed afar 
And o’er his cradle smiled ! 
Help us to worship now with them 
Who hailed the Christ at Bethlehem ! 








(jc. Hey Veal 











